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By GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 
Author of ‘‘Nineveh,’’ ‘‘Songs of Armaged- 
don,’’ ‘‘Confessions of a Barbarian,’’ 
**The House of the Vampire,’’ etc. 


Did America Know Theodore Roosevelt ? 
Did Theodore Roosevelt Know Himself ? 


Let’s Get Together 


Folks: 





Several thousand of us have organized and now 
we are spending good money to lay our idea before 
you and get you to think about it. 


And this is the idea, in the simplest way we can 
put it: 
One man cannot build a house, but ten can. 


Ten men cannot build a skyscraper, but a thou- 
sand can. 

A thousand men cannot build a railroad, but ten 
thousand can. 


You see, the bigger the job the more people it 
takes to do it. And that ciphers down to a simple 
matter of co-operation—working together on a good 
business plan. 


The so-called plutocrat, the big business man, is 
organizing us all the time. We are organized into de- 
itors, and that makes the big banking institution. 
e are organized as travelers, and that makes the 
big railroad system and our multitude of small fares 
finance the so-called ‘“‘octopus.’”’ We are organized 
as voters, and the political boss collects our scattered 
sovereignties and rules with our power. 


There are about a dozen good reform movements at work 
in the country, and each one collects and spends from fifteen 
to twenty-five thousand dollars a year for little leaflets and 
other propaganda literature—and no one of them gets any- 
where, or makes a dent on public opinion. And not one of 
them is building any permanent means of publicity. 


It’s a case of one man trying to build a house, or ten men 
trying to build a skyscraper, or a thousand men trying to 
build and run a great railroad. Now, big business organizes 
us not because we are all alike, but because we are all 
different. Some of us are carpenters, some machinists, some 
bricklayers, and so on. Unity in diversity, multum in parvo, 
in union there is strength—these are the business maxims of 
the big interests. 


There are several millions of liberal, progressive, thought- 
ful men and women in the country who want to make this a 
better world and who have thought enough about our prob- 
lems to have very definite ideas how to go about it. 


Our idea is that with a good business organization these 
millions of men and women can set up a self-sustaining and 
powerful newspaper press which will be free to act as leader 
and attorney for the people—which will give scope and voice 
to the men and women who can write and speak and preach 
and organize and lead. 

Whatever our reform specialty, we all unite in wanting 
one thing—we want some way of reaching the people. The 
need of publicity is the common denominator in all our good 
and useful undertakings. 

This corporation has started out in a big way to do’a big 
job. We can name the next President of the United States— 
we, the people, have the power. The great question is, do we 
know how to get together to use our power? 


Send your name and address and let us send booklet. 


American Newspaper Corporation 
503-504 Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 























The answer to these questions is contained in Mr. Viereck’s remark- 
able psycho-analytic study of Theodore Roosevelt, richly illustrated with 


portraits, facsimile letters, etc, 


veltana, 


Persons who are collecting Roose- 
according to William Marion Reedy, cannot overlook George 


Sylvester Viereck’s reminiscences of his ambivalent relations with the 


late great ex-president. 
Dernburg to Oyster Bay. 


The author describes a secret visit with Dr. 
Defending himself against Mr. 


Roosevelt’s 


attacks, he reprints his animated correspondence with him on the sub- 


ject of Belgium, Ireland, and America’s neutrality. 


He also discloses 








THEODORE ROOSEVELT PSYCHO-ANALYZED 








Mr. Roosevelt’s private opinion of the English and of the Kaiser. 


The 


book introduces us to a new Theodore Roosevelt, totally unsuspected by 


the majority of his admirers. 


It is a fascinating attempt to apply the 


science of psycho-analysis to a great contemporary. 
In a striking introduction, entitled ‘‘Apologia Pro Vita Sua,” Mr. 
‘Viereck portrays with biting sarcasm and withering scorn, his persecu- 


tion during the period of the war. 


His brilliant portrait of America in 


wartime is one of the documents that will furnish food for thought to 


the historian of the future. 








BENEDICT ARNOLD, THE FIRST BRITISH PROPAGANDIST 








In spite of its name, Mr Viereck’s preface is not an apology, but an 


indictment. 


He lays bare the secret springs in our national life. He 


contrasts the so-called German Propaganda and the Propaganda fathered 


by Lord Northcliffe. 


Benedict Arnold, he tells us, was the first of a 
long line of British Propagandists, 


Price $1.35, De Luxe Edition, $10.00. 


JACKSON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


202 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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See Normandy 
from_the Chateau 
Frontenac. Quebec. 


N historic city at your feet 
A which nature has endowed 
with all the romance, all 
the grace of a perfect So- 
nata. From the windows of the 
hotel—built on the site of the old 
Chateau St. Louis -you may look 
up at the Heights of Abraham 
where Wolfe fought Montcalm, or 
down upon the peaceful Isle of 
Orleans. In the background ranges 
of mountains wear their clouds 
like mantels. 


The appeal of Quebec is world- 
wide. You have heard of the 
famous shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre, just a few miles beyond 
Quebec. 


On the same trip visit Ottawa, the 
Washington of Canada, with its 
noble parliament buildings, and 
Montreal—the ancient city of in- 
spiring cathedrals, quaint French 
restaurants and splendid hotels. 
You should also take advantage 
of the delightful steamer ride 
through the picturesque Thousand 
Islands of the St. Lawrence River 
—nature has clothed them with 
all the beauty, all the charm at 
her command. 


Canada Invites You 
Ask for Resort Tour No. 41 


E. L. Sheehan 


Gen. Agt. Passenger Dept. 


Canadian Pacific Ry. 


418 LOCUST STREET 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The MARQUETTE 


18th St. and Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 
A Refined Hotel for Your 
Mother, Wife and Sister 
Single Room with Private Bath 
$2.00 $2.50 $3.00 
Double $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 


Room without bath, single, $1.50 
Room without bath, double, $2.00,$2.50 
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4 Short Blocks from Union Station 
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Are You a BOOKFELLOW ? 


You should belong to the Order of Book- 
fellows. Bookly activities for bookly 
minded people. Let us tell you about it. 


ADDRESS 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
5320 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

















Correspondent 
Wanted 
Widower, 50, modest means: 
would correspond with respectable, 
refined widow or maiden lady of some 
means. Object, marriage and citrus 


home here. Box 208, Fowler, Calif. | 


























‘ 
When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 


di opposite direction. 
e d 
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SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING. 





Bell, Main 2147; Kinloch, Central 745. 


All business communications should be addressed 
“Business Manager,” REEDY’s MIRROR. 


Telephones: 


Entered at the Post Office at Si. Louis, Mo., U.S. A., 
as second-class matter. 


Terms of subscription to Regepy’s Mrrror, including 
postage in the United States and Mexico, $3.00 per 
year; $1.60 for six months; in Canada, Central and 
South America, $3.50 per year; $2.10 for six months. 
Subscriptions to all foreign countries, $4.00 per year. 


Single copies, 10 cents. 
Payments, which must be in advance, should be 


made by Check, Money Order or Registered Letter, 
payable to Reepy’s Mrrror, St. Louis. 


FOR SALE IN EUROPE AT 








London...... Anglo-American Exchange 

3 Northumberland Ave. 
Munich Zeitungs Pavillion am Karlplatz 
RR SEO a B. Seeber, 20 via Thornabuoni 
Venice Zanco, Ascensione 
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Mr. President, Tell the People 


By William Marion Reedy 


OLE-AND-CORNER conferences be- 
H tween the President and those Senators 

disaffected toward the League of Na- 
tions are not what the present critical occa- 
sion calls for. The President must come out 
boldly and tell the people how and why he 
surrendered his ideal to the diplomacy of 
those secret treaties which nullified all his 
promises. He can get the Republican opposi- 
tion into line for the covenant only by build- 
ing a fire in the brush behind them, back 
home. Shantung, unexplained, has shaken 
popular faith in the coyenant. It looks like 
a “deal” in which the President went over 
into the camp of the imperialists. And the 
case of Egypt is worse, or it will. prove so, 
once the public understands the significance 
of our recognition of the British protectorate, 
and how the Egyptians who started for the 
peace conference were prevented from get- 
ting there until their case was settled without 
the formality of a hearing of their cause, and 
how they are now kept virtually prisoners in 
Paris while British forces are bombing Egyp- 
tian towns, held by revolutionists, from air- 
planes. The Egyptians were dealt with in 
the same way that Irish home rule was dealt 
with. Their call for fulfillment of the promise 
to dissolve the war-time protectorate was un- 
heeded. This action agreed to by the Presi- 
dent seems to be a clear repudiation of the 
principle of self-determination for national 
minorities within the governments of the 
allied powers. China is sacrificed, and Egypt 
and India and Ireland, while new nations have 
been set up in enemy territory apparently for 
no other purpose than to establish a French 
hegemony in Europe and to make of Italy a 
Balkan power. Every new thing that comes 
out tends to show that the armistice terms 
were framed in accordance with the secret 
treaties regarded as faits accompli. ‘The 
League looks like a Holy Alliance, with the 
stamp of American approval upon, it. It 
seems to fix unshakably the grip of Great 
sritain, France and Italy upon the world. It 
is said that those powers have agreed by a 
secret treaty made in 1916 upon a partition of 
Turkey. Russia is said to have been in with 
this deal, but. of course, forfeited her share 
by her collapse as an Ally. There is said to 
be a Franco-British accord upon a scheme 
for the parceling out of Russia into spheres 
of influence. ‘The President has told the 
people nothing of these things, and since he 
denied the existence of the special treaty with 
France, when Senator Reed asserted its exist- 
ence, and later came home with the denied 
document in his hand, it must be said that the 
President has indulged in mental reservations 
to an extent dangerously damaging to his 
character. If the people are not shown why 
all these things are inevitably so, what moral 
justification there is for surrender of reso- 
nantly declared principles in antagonism to 
imperialistic secret diplomacy, they will doubt 
either the President’s capacity for negotia- 
tion, or, lamentable as it is to mention it, his 


integrity of purpose. It is even being said 
now that the British delegation strove to 
soften the “terribly severe” terms to Germany 
but that President Wilson would not support 
them, thus abjuring his own pronouncements 
against a peace of revenge. ‘These things 
should be, must be, explained. If they are 
not there will be a lessening of the popular 
feeling that the peace covenant should be ac- 


cepted as a preventive of war better than no — 


league at all. The people will condone many 
sacrifices to the end of securing a reasonable 
prospect of protracted peace, but it is doubt- 


ful that they will accept a League that seems - 
primarily and chiefly to commit this country | 


as a guarantor of an alliance of European 
imperialisms and to thé maintenance of the 
status quo as to submerged and subject na- 
tional minorities under those imperialisms, 
The people of this country want to know how 
it is that President Wilson went to Paris only 
to ratify a partition of Europe and Asia 
Minor and Russia that had been fixed up by 
secret treaties running along from 1914 to the 
end of 1917 and even into 1918. “No secret 
diplomacy,” said Mr. Wilson, and here is the 
League, all an affirmation and confirmation of 
secret treaties among the Allies. And we 
don’t even get a share of the booty for giving 
our moral support to the “divvy.” The 
league of Nations is jeopardized as more of 
the secret diplomacy behind it is uncovered. 
The President should go to the people at 
once with his story in explanation of how his 
sublime and exalted intentions were circum- 
vented by Clemenceau, Lloyd George and 


Orlando and the powerful lobby of the colony ~ 


of czarist emigres at Paris. Popular sus- 
picion of the covenant is growing because of 
the development of the facts showing the 
United States to be a catspaw of the old 
diplomacy. No one can dispel that suspicion 
but the President. He can do it only by 
frankly showing how he was surrounded and 
coerced and couldn’t do more or better than 
he did. The people will back him up if he 
does this, but they will hardly do so if he con- 
tinues to assert that the covenant is-all that 
he sought and they were led to expect. Every- 
body wants the league of Nations if it can 
be shown to be workable to the establishment 
of peace and not an imperialist partition of 
the planet and a shackling of national minori- 
ties under Allied rule. The President has the 
facts. Let him give them to his countrymen 
instead of mere generalized and vaporous 
phraseology, which the facts, as far as they 
dribble out unofficially, appear to confute with 
tremendous effectiveness. 
lar predilection for the League: no doubt of 
that. But the sentiment that, such as it is, the 
League is better than nothing is being weak- 
ened by the gradual leaking of information as 
to its foundation to a suspicion that it is 
worse than anything or nothing. It is up te 
the President to justify the League by telling 
the truth about it and not by eulogizing if 
unqualifiedly. 


There is a popu- | 


































































































































Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
An “‘Escaped’”’ President 


AMMON DE VALERA, President of the 
E; Irish Republic, is receiving ovations in 
this country. Nobody tries to stop his 
campaign for sympathy and support as against 
Great Britain. He is getting a great deal of 
both, and back of his movement grows the 
strength of other national minorities like those 
of Egypt and India. Erstwhile we deported 
Egyptians and Indian agitators against Brit- 
ain. Ireland is the advance guard. But Rus- 
sian agitators are clubbed and jailed even 
now. The case of President de Valera is 
curious. He “escaped” from Ireland or Eng- 
land on an English ship. He came here almost 
officially convoyed. And while he is here 
talking Irish independence, Lloyd George is 
meditating a measure for dominion home rule 
for Ireland. It seems that Great Britain 
would rather have him propagandizing here 
than a martyr in an English jail. If so Britain 
may havé blundered. For Irish sentiment is 
strong here and de Valera makes it stronger. 
And the United States may not recognize the 
Irish republic, but, holding the world’s money 
and most of its supplies, this country may en- 
force representations upon the British gov- 
ernment that may compel concessions to this 
country’s opinions in favor of Ireland. Irish 
success in this respect may help Egypt and 
India and the Russian democrats to a consid- 
eration by the framers of the League of Na- 
tions. The de Valera visit is big interna- 
tionalist democratic politics. It cannot be 
laughed down. 


ofoofe 
Father Wilbur’s ‘‘Roosevelt’’ 


Wiru the friendly irreverence of Mr. G. 
Prather Knapp’s criticism of Rev. Russell J. 
Wilbur’s verse sequence in sonnets and qua- 
torzains, “Theodore Roosevelt” I am in but 
mild accord. The -assistant rector of St. 
Cronan’s parish in St. Louis is not chiefly 
a cacophonous quatorzainer. He is in general 
and in particular a better poet than Mr. Knapp 
would have us believe, and this is proved, I 
think, as much by the fact that he triumphs 
over his “tutoyering” of his subject as by 
anything else in the series of verses. If it 
were not for the poet in him Father Wilbur 
would have destroyed himself by his thee- 
ing and thou-ing. His fervency of apprecia- 
tive passion makes one forget and forgive 
his over-luxuriant display of miscellaneous 
learning. But for this the work would be 
little more than the elaborate exercise of a 
self-enchanted vocabularian. As for his caco- 
phony, it is due in part to his extreme con- 
cern for the rules of form, but not wholly 
so. ‘The ruggednesses, the shrillnesses, the 
chatter-clatter to which Mr. Knapp takes ex- 
ception are of the essence of Roosevelt, prob- 
ably the most unrhythmical of men; the one 
man of the world who should have been done 
in the freest of free verse. That the priest- 
poet was able to confine his subject at all 
within formal boundaries of verse is a dis- 
tinguished achievement. But, with whatever 
defects of the mechanics of versification, 
Father Wilbur does get Roosevelt in all of 
that pungent person’s human variousness. He 
has wrought consonances out of contrasts and 
harmony out of discord. He has done this 
as a poet. Only a poet could have done it, I 
think. It is poetry, as I take it, to give us 
a living man in a few pages, and not only 
that—to give us a retrospect and conspectus 
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of a generation as well as a political prospec- 
tus. Here is no formal portrait in these rigid 
poetical forms, no picture in but two dimen- 
sions. We behold Roosevelt full, rounded 
and complete. We see around him and through 
him. We have him in every aspect, ranging 
from the heroic to what narrowly escapes 
being comical. To be sure, “all his failings 
lean to virtue’s side,’ but it will hardly be 
doubted that this was Roosevelt, or at least 
that his political vices were mostly the ex- 
cesses of political virtues. In sum the son- 
nets and quatorzains make an apotheosis, but 
the apotheosis is not accomplished by the ex- 
clusion of all traits unaccordant with the con- 
ventional “grand” manner. There runs 
through the depiction a strain of genuine tol- 
erant humor. ‘There is little of the merely 
statuesque about it. Indeed, there are points 
at which it is somewhat grotesque, but the 
sonneteer subdues them artfully so that they 
blend with the whole. There is a great deal 
of common sense in the comprehension of the 
subject even though at times there is a Thomis- 
tic mysticality in the interpretation of charac- 
ter, as when Roosevelt is made the champion 
of “Christ’s Body Mystical, the human race.” 
I should say that this is an extravagance, but 
not more so than the assertion as to Roose- 
velt, “thou didst will this war,” but we may 
pass over that, since pretty ‘nearly everything 
is included in the soul’s ellipse of one of whom 
it can be said, in italics, “Whitman and 
Nietzsche are thy focal points.” Father Wil- 
bur is a partisan, of course, but he can see 
his hero as “platitudinarian,” praise his 
“healthy bourgeois sense,” describe him as 
“Play Boy of the Western World” and say 
out plainly to him that upon a certain occa- 
sion, in 1916, “thou didst thy friends betray.” 
Nay more, “Where Wilson thinks, thou oft 
canst only feel,” but this is qualified by the 
assertion that “when the future judges of thy 
deeds, ’twill hold thee, pragmatist, an in- 
stinct-sure intuitive evaluer of the real.” Theo- 
dore is “Quixote’s antitype at Oyster Bay.” 
We are asked to consider the “gargoyle shape, 
the smile dentiferous, the cowboy hat, eye- 
glasses and big stick, the gesture of the ‘Luck 
of Roaring Camp.’” He will live, ‘timeless, 
vociferous, breathing the air of egotism thick 
with Falstaff, Tartarin and Mrs. Gamp.” Now 
when a poet can say such things of his epical 
hero, and keep that hero in the main heroic, 
when he can make us laugh at the hero and 
his heroics and yet hold him in admiration, 
veneration and affection, it is only the com- 
pulsive power of creativeness that makes pos- 
sible such a performance. How is it done? 
By passion. The secret is in the thirty-seventh 
poem where the writer finds in Roosevelt all 
flawed and turbid as he is, abundant storehouse 
whence he feeds with dole the sanity and bal- 
ance of his mind, the hope, the joy and valor 
of his heart, the energy and passion of his 
soul. This song of Roland Roosevelt is a 
man’s song to and of a man. Father Wil- 
bur, as Mr. William Hard, himself the author 
of a beautiful prose tribute to Roosevelt, says 
in his graceful introduction to this volume, 
starts out to consider Roosevelt politically but 
winds up considering his personality almost 
exclusively. The sonnets and quatorzains are 
an exaltation of character, and they are moral- 
istic in purport. The point is that they are 
also poetical in that they universalize the par- 
ticular. Roosevelt is a reality but a symbol 
too. The poet communicates his spirit and 
that of his hero to the reader. He evokes a 
personality that the reader feels. The best of 
poetry is that which transforms the reader 
into a poet too. This Father Wilbur does in 
his “Theodore Roosevelt.” 





Viereck’s ‘‘Roosevel¢”’ 

I am wondering if the postal or other ay- 
thorities have suppressed George Sylvester 
Viereck’s book on Roosevelt. Two weeks ago 
Viereck wrote he mailed me a copy. It has 
not come. Maybe Postmaster General Burle- 
son is reading it. I read the proofs of Viereck’s 
introduction, to the work. It is a brilliant, 
impudent, exasperating performance, settin 
Roosevelt far below Viereck and doing it rath- 
er contemptuously. That the book if it ap- 
pears will prove offensive to many I doubt 
not at all. Viereck was friendly with Roose- 
velt until the war came on and then Viereck, 
being pro-German, thought he could bring 
Roosevelt to that point of view. He failed, 
He broke with the ex-president. Now he 
publishes their correspondence. Viereck js 
a bug on Freudian psycho-analysis and. his 
book is a psycho-analytic vivisection of Roose- 
velt. I gather that Viereck contends that 
Roosevelt’s anti-Germanism was due to a sup- 
pressed wish to be a German, or something 
like that. It is all very clever, of course, but 
utterly perverse. Its ultra-Americanism js 
altogether Teutonic in its assumptions and de- 
ductions. It is Anglophobiac propaganda in 
excelsis. I imagine that its patronizing air 
towards Roosevelt will enrage people who are 
deficient in a sense of humor and cannot tol- 
erate extremes in adolescent egoism. Col. 
Roosevelt is, for example, belittled because he 
admitted he could see but very little in the 
work of Oscar Wilde, who is a kind of super- 
man to Viereck. The ex-president is set down 
as provincial, though he admitted that he liked 
some things that Viereck had written. But 
his heinous offense was that he couldn’t and 
wouldn’t stand for Kultur. So he is pilloried 
with pseudo-scientific, gnomish audacity as a 
weakling under a mask of strength. With any 
such estimate of Roosevelt I cannot agree. 
1 am opposed to all the explications and im- 
plications of this Viereckian opuscule, but I 
am a believer in Viereck’s right to print what 
he has written. What he says is wrong, but 
he has a right to say it. The suppression of 
his book, if it has been suppressed, is an out- 
rage upon liberty. Viereck may write things 
it is uncomfortable to most of us to read, 
but that is not a reason for denying him the 
right to publish them. If they violate the 
rights of others, if they abuse the freedom 
of the press, Viereck can be punished. Viereck 
surely can say things that are no, more than 
what is being said in public by members of 
the United States Senate. He is absolutely 
wrong in his analysis and estimate of Roose- 
velt, but not libelous. His Teutonic interpre- 
tation of Americanism is possibly insulting, 
but that is not a statutory offense. His book 
should be allowed freely to circulate. Where- 
in it is false truth may be relied upon to ex- 
pose that falsity. Roosevelt cannot be in- 
jured in his fame by the psycho-analysis of 
Viereck, by his Realpolitik originating in a 
(lream-state sex-obsession. Measuring Roose- 
velt by an Oscar Wilde measuring-stick in 
Viereckian sang-Freud strikes me as being 
chiefly funny. The censorship should be tem- 
pered by a sense of the absurd and ridiculous. 
Roosevelt had that sense well developed and 
I hope it is not true, as reported, that his fam- 
ily are urging the suppression of Viereck’s 
“study” on the ground of their property-rights 
in letters of the colonel to him reprinted in 
the volume. 
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Boris Anisfeld’s Pictures 

Local patrons and students of art are much 
wrought up over an exhibition of paintings by 
the Russian Boris Anisfeld at the City Art 
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Museum. They are puzzled over what Ainsfeld 
means by those canvases in-which he departs 
most widely from what they have been accus- 
tomed to in painting. That he can paint in 
the accepted manner is abundantly demon- 
strated in a dozen of his pictures. He is a 
careful and well-poised draughtsman. That 
he has a mastery of color is beyond question, 
because observers rejoice in the harmonies of 
paint in pictures in which they can discover 
no story at all. They are startled and pleased, 


‘but they ask ““What does he mean?” Maybe 


he doesn’t mean anything very definite. It 
seems to me that Anisfeld after painting thor- 
oughly intelligible portraits and landscapes, 
transcribing what he sees, turns to the experi- 
ment of putting upon canvas impressions in 
color of the thoughts and feelings generated 
in him by what he essays to paint. His por- 
trait of M. Wourgaft, all suffused in blue, is 
perfectly intelligible as a likeness of the man. 
The blueness of it all is only the expression 
of a whim in color. Anisfeld doesn’t go much 
below the surface here, but when he paints 
M. Zamietchek he gives us that person’s super- 
ficies, but works into it something of his im- 
pression of the personality of the subject, as if 
he touched it to something of what is done 
in caricature by means of subtle emphasis or 
exaggeration. In his self-portraits Anisfeld 
is academic enough at base, though treating 
them in a way to give them an effect of 
strangeness, say as by working in alongside his 
own face the vague features of a cat in a 
gloom. His portrait of his daughter is out- 
landish because the person who looks at a 
portrait usually concentrates on that, but here 
there are other things in the picture, a cat, 
a mountain in the distance, draperies, all 
somewhat indistinct, which capture curiosity 
and hold it. The girl is freely drawn, without 
too much concern for mere prettiness, with- 
out meticulous care for line, but she is a very 
real girl all the same. “Clouds over the Black 
Sea” is a wonderful canvas. The artist painted 
from a height and gets the splendid sweep of 
one standing above the clouds looking over a 
seascape. The fluffy, rolling white and the far- 
stretching blue below give an effect of beau- 
tiful immensity. “Grey Day on the Neva” is 
Japanese in its quality, yet it is a picture 
satisfying to the most literal minded. “Melt- 
ing Snow” is excellent impressionism carried 
not quite over the line into post-impression- 
ism, and the same is true as to “Winter.” No 
one can fail to “get” the portrait of Chaliapine, 
the singer-actor. Anisfeld is an artist in the 
old tradition, as well as an innovator, but he 
is not so much of an innovator at that—not 
if you know anything about what real innova- 
tors have been doing in Europe. He does not 
lose his hold on the past. He is fairly under- 
standable in such a painting as “The Blue 
Statue” if you bear in mind that he has been 
a painter of scenery and settings for the Rus- 
sian ballet. If you have seen the work of 
Bakst, or even if you know the work of 
Joseph Urban in stage painting, you will un- 
derstand that Anisfeld is painting but for an 
effect—a stroke of color, a suggestion of a 
scene, a sort of frame to be filled out with 
those things it may evoke in the beholder. So 
with the “Garden of Hesperides.” You may not 
know what or where was that garden, but you 
are permeated with the rich glow of the colors 
ina large harmony. If you know the story of 
the garden you fit it into the painting in your 
own way. You pick out figures in it and you 
apply them. But after all it is the luxuriant 
opulent color that dominates you and gives 
a satisfaction to the sense of sight independent 
of any “meaning.” Take the painting “Hispa- 
nia.” It is a synthesis of Spain, that is all. 
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It is what the artist thought of as Spain. It 
is a blend of many thoughts that came into 
his mind with the idea of Spain—Spanish 
figures, a city on a mountain scarp, a donkey, 
a war-charger, waves of barren hills. “The 
Garden of Eden” is color in the main, confu- 
sion as to detail. It is no garden that ever 
was, only the painted thoughts of a garden, 
by a painter who just paints without central 
purpose. “The Golden God” means nothing 
to you if you get no meaning from the color 
arrangements, just as you find nothing in the 
two pictures of “The Horses of St. Marks” 
if you be not artist enough to understand per- 
spective from different angles. The two pic- 
tures, “Rebecca” and “Rebecca at the Well” 
are reddish hot impressions of Palestine, not 
a picture of any particular place. “Beach 
Scene” is a swift sketch of a bit of a water- 
ing place—the impression of colors without 
careful delineation of objects. It is as if 
things had practically no other quality than 
color, no hardness or softness or length or 
breadth of thickness. These new paintings 
are nothing sans color. In photographs they 
are insignificant. “The Golden Tribute” is 
just a big spread of red and brown and yel- 
low. Monks ascetic bring yellow offerings to 
an emaciate nude woman on a couch draped 
with red. It may symbolize anything or noth- 
ing. Its title is like the titles to programme 
music—purely arbitrary and adventitious. The 
tribute might be that of chastitv to loveliness, 
but the nude woman is not lovely; she is as 
esurient as lust, so far as I can make out. 
Anisfeld, as I interpret him, in his most mod- 
ern work, considers that painting is more than 
representation of objects. What he paints is 
not “observed” by him. It is a giving off in 
color of what the thing inspires in him. He 
tries to paint emotions, not facts. He projects 
a mood and the mood compels the manner. 
Color suffices him for line and form. It is a 
sort of “fourth dimension.” Reality does not 
hold him; he goes off as far as he may, after 
an abstraction of reality. Now and then he 
clings a little to fact, but again he is off trying 
to paint for us the things he thinks and feels 
before the fact—all the thoughts about a fact, 
all at once, sometimes. I don’t think it is 
great art or good, because it does not spring 
from any reasoning center. Inspirationalism 
without rational check is insanity. Boris Anis- 
feld has the check and can use it. There is 
proof of it in this exhibition. Emotional in- 
tensity is all right, but it must be under con- 
trol. Gefithl ist alles is rotten stuff in art as 
in life. The highest art and the highest life 
are attainable only in the exercise of control. 
And this is the chief meaning I get out of 
Boris Anisfeld’s more advanced work, though 
it may not be what he means at all. 
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A Dose of Spanish Fly 


Mayor Harry B. Hawes, returned from 
service in Spain, is telling the Democracy of 
Missouri many wholesome truths these days. 
He shows how the party has gone to seed 
and why. He points out that the present sys- 
tem of party management developes into a 
scheme for the moving of office-holders from 
one job to another. Major Hawes believes 
that the direct primary does not give the best 
results in the selection of candidates. It gives 
the wealthy aspirant to office a big advantage 
in making a campaign covering the whole 
state. The poorer man cannot afford the rail- 
road fare or the cost of press-agenting for a 
nomination, with the prospect of another can- 
vass for election if he secures the nomination. 
The ambitious politician who is a member of 





a machine, especially one who holds a state 
office, can often secure financial aid in his 
pursuit of place from quarters whence, 
ethically, it should not come. The primary is 
a great help, too, for the demagogue who is 
ready to promise anything that will get him 
votes. The primary has produced little men 
and continues its diminuendo. Major Hawes 
would have his party go back to the conven- 
tion system. Delegates could and would se- 
lect men more carefully. They would not put 
too many men on the ticket from the same sec- 
tion of the state, or too many representatives 
of one foreign race or another. The delegate 
convention would, as it often did, defeat a 
man for one office and then nominate him for 
another. Conventions representative of the 
people should make platforms. Now the plat- 
form is formulated by the candidates, after 
nomination. Major Hawes is opposed to any 
state official being a candidate for any office, 
except to succeed himself. This is certainly 
drastic, emanating from a man who was the 
most practical of leaders in organizing vic- 
tory; one, in fact, who was violently assailed, 
in his party and out of it, as a “boss.” The 
Major wants to get better men into politics: 
they are kept out of politics now mostly by 
dread of the mess and muck they’ must go 
through in order to be real participants in 
public affairs of a distinctively political char- 
acter. Major Hawes wants to elevate the 
man-standard in politics. 


It is a worthy work into which he has 
thrown his distinctly high class abilities and 
undeficctable energies. But it must be said 
that he “oes not make clear how he is going 
to provide against a recrudescence of those 
evils of the old convention system, in disgust 
with which the people turned to the device of 
the direct primary. He too readily takes for 
granted that the special interests which used 
to control conventions have gone perma- 
nently out of business. Those whose inter- 
est it is to control officials, legislation and 
administration—and there will always be 
such—will take a hand in the game. They 
will be able to get their friends into the con- 
vention as delegates and to get the delegates 
to nominate other friends for offices having 
to do with affairs of concern to those special 
interests. It seems to me that, until we have 
better information as to the means whereby 
the convention system is to be disinfected of 
its old evils, it must be safer for democracy 
to trust the people, even if they run wild, 
than to go back to a system under which the 
bosses can so easily manipulate platforms and 
nominations. ‘Too plainly it appears to me 
that a corollary of Major Hawes’ program 
must be the early or ultimate evisceration 
from the Constitution of such protective in- 
strumentalities of popular government as the 
initiative, referendum and recall. Those are 
checks upon misrepresentative government 
that we do not want to lose. Our gallant 
Major Hawes seems to be pulling back from 
the peonle. But he is doing that strange thing 
for a Missouri Democrat—thinking in terms 
other than those of mere partisan advantage. 
He wants to get back to the democracy of 
Jefferson. The trouble with that attitude is 
that it is too static, too formalistic. Jefferson 
was not that. As Mr. David Saville Mussey 
emphasizes in his recent “Life” of the Sage 
of Monticello (Scribners, New York), Jef- 
ferson was a firm believer in the efficacy of a 
revolution every once in a while; in other 
words, he did not believe that his system was 
the last word in political science. Jefferson 
was a pragmatic progressive and, for that 
matter, so is Major Hawes, insofar as he 
breaks away from the methods of the Mis- 
























































































souri oligatchy and from its slavish accept- 
ance of the fetich of “regularity.” 


The Major promises further discussion of 
political matters of a national character. Thus 
far he has intimated his opinion that the 
domination of the Senate by the “Solid 
South” is a clog upon progress. The Southern 
delegation is too prone to stand for anything 

offered by the administration so long as the 
‘South is given a free hand on the negro ques- 
. The seniority rule operates to give the 
“South control of the committees in a govern- 
“ment by committee and so we find latterly 
that men in charge of measures of banking 
| are men who have had little or no experience 
> in that subject. So the same kind of men 
© are in charge of legislation on labor problems 
> when they are unfamiliar with Labor’s 
© philosophy and practice. The South has no 
organized labor problem and doesn’t want it 
| * poking into that Arcadia, limited. These sen- 
» timents are strong ones, coming from a man 
whose origins are southern of the South. 
|. They are, I should say, of an anti-Wilsonian 
> tendency, although their author has refrained 
from saying anything about the League of 
' Nations. Major Hawes undoubtedly knows 
© where he is going; certainly he is on his way 
' there, wherever it is—and it seems as if he 
‘leoks to a new party if the present democ- 
, Yacy cannot be brought back to what he calls 
| “first principles.” Certain it is also that he 
» has come back from Spain with a large con- 
signment of Spanish fly with which he is 
blistering the torpid mentality of the party in 
» Missouri into unwonted activity. 


Guarded as are the utterances of this 
_ former “boss,” they carry the accent of party 
» + revolution. . They are but little more “regu- 
» lar” than the expression of such desperate 
© Democrats as Senator Reed and Frank P. 
© Walsh, the former of whom condemns the 
> League of Nations, while the latter, a close 
ay associate and personal friend of the Presi- 
» dent, declares that if the League of Nations 
» ~ is accepted as it stands the Democratic party 
© cannot possibly hope to win the next elec- 
» tion. The “unterrified” are widely disaffected 
' towards the party as it has taken form since 
© 1912, under Wilson. I am not sure that the 
> new “reorganization” element in this city has 
' not for its chief tie-that-binds a strong an- 
» tagonism to the peace covenant. Major 
‘a Hawes is a significant, an ominous, symptom 
» of Democratic disintegration. He is the more 
© that thing because he is not exclusively a local 
a _ figure, but has prestige in the national coun- 
© ils of the party. Moreover he has mingled 
| with Americans who were abroad in the war, 
» and ‘in attendance about the Paris conference, 
» and undoubtedly represents or reflects the 
| Opinion of those close to, if not behind, the 
» scenes of the drama. The administration had 
” better “take notice.” 
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Back to Freedom 


.ONcE again let me remark the time has 

>»). come for wholesale amnesty to political pris- 
= omers in this country. The longer it is de- 

» layed the more there will be of resentment 
against the punishment of people for un- 
' popular opinions. And it is time too that a 
_ stop should be put to the deportation of men 
and women for advocating methods of polit- 
ical, social and economic reconstruction at 
_ variance with the ideals of the administration. 
- Those deported persons are being sent back 
‘to starvation in stagnant Europe, while we are 
' trying to mitigate the sufferings of the people 
) already there. We are driving people out of 
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this land for voicing their thoughts about 
their grievances. Those we do not exile for 
the crime of independent thinking we throw 
into jails and penitentiaries. We are strait- 
jacketing minorities in a land of liberty, while 
another minority is strait-jacketing us in the 
matter of prohibition. Prussianism has fled 
from Prussia and made its home here. Let 
us get back to freedom. If we don’t do it 
soon we may have the knout, the lettre de 
cachet and even the pogrom established as 
governmental institutions among us. Europe 
is a prison today. No one can come or go 
anywhere save under surveillance. This 
country is going in the same evil way toward 
the destruction of individualism. We punish 
anybody and everybody but the profiteers. We 
stamp out discontent with evils rather than 
the evils. And congress cuts off all expendi- 
tures adequate to the restoration of liveable 
conditions for the multitude. We are making 
rather than fending off revolution, And rights 
are negligible as against power, and the only 
duty is to endure the insolence of office 
and the smothering of thought and the stran- 
gulation of speech. Release the radicals from 
their prisons. Stop the deportations for newly 
invented crimes. Smash the censorship. Let 
us have peace and the old liberty once more 
and forever! 


sterle 


Save the Compensation Act 


MissourRi’s workmen’s compensation act 
should not be defeated by referendum. It 
took us a long time to get it, such as it is. 
If it should be defeated we may be a long 
time getting a better one, or even one as 
good. The law is not all the workers had a 
right to expect but it is a law the working 
of which will show the way to its amendment. 
The workers should hold what they have got. 
They should not throw away a certainty for 
an uncertainty. The thing to do is to save 
this law, defeat of which would benefit only 
the most backward employers, who would 
more strongly organize against a better law 
or perhaps any law. Do not sign the peti- 
tions for a referendum. Get ready to support 
bettering amendments to the law as it stands. 
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Law and Business 


St. Louts’ zone ordinance is found to inter- 
fere extensively with building operations. The 
ordinance has to “give” under pressure. 
Buildings are designed for certain zones in 
defiance of the established restriction, so the 
restrictions have to go while the buildings 
come. The city plan cannot stand against the 
individual owner. In some cases, probably, it 
should not, undoubtedly, but in most cases it 
should, if we are to have any city plan at all. 
The law rightly drawn, should be stronger 
than business, but it is not. But who is to 
make it otherwise, and how? 


sit 


Eyes on Mexico 


WE are going to have a war with Mexico if 
those who want such a war can possibly bring 
it about. Mexico must be taken over, for 
Mexico insists on making her own laws in 
control of her natural resources, and won’t 
let foreign capitalists dictate otherwise. Car- 
ranza was pro-German anyhow. He is not 
for the League of Nations. The Monroe Doc- 
trine is a threat and not a promise to him. 
Mexico wants to go along self-determinatively, 


but she won’t self-determinate the way the 
foreign capitalists interested there want her 
to do. Carranza’s government is weak and 
cannot maintain order. Of course not, with 
all kinds of uprisings against it fomented and 
financed by outsiders. We are sending mu- 
nitions to Villa with which he raids us across 
the border. 
planes: ready to enable us to go into Mexico's 
moufitain and forest fortresses and clean 
the country up, revolutionists and constitu- 
tionalists and everybody. We'd like to see 
anybody interfere to stop us in doing this, 
but then we understand that is not likely be- 
cause Great Britain and France are with us, 
and besides if they were not, the Monroe 
Doctrine would keep their hands off. Yes, 
we shall have a war with Mexico to force 
her to let us develope her, unless the people 
rise up and say that Mexico shall be for the 
Mexicans and not for the alien exploiters of 
her wealth. Carranza hasn’t been very grate- 
ful to us for all we did for him, and he is 
unreasonably suspicious of what we may want 
to do for him. Mexico is a backward region 
to be brought forward by a war of pacifica- 
tion. So say our plutocrats. But the people 
don’t see the beneficence of war just now. 
They are not rising against Mexico. But the 
war propaganda of the interests goes on. 
Watch it and scotch it. 
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Service-at-Cost“or What? 


Wuat’s doing in St. Louis with a view to 
establishing a street car service here on a 
sound financial and a sane operative basis. 
after the United Railways Company comes 
out of the receiver’s hands? Nothing ap- 
parently! But something should be doing to 
insure good service and eliminate the ele- 
ment of speculative graft. The city should 
control capitalization of the successor concern 
and make provision for such conduct of its 
operation as shall at the same time give the 
best possible service and yield a fair profit 
to the owners. There is no movement toward 
municipal ownership, so it may be assumed 
there is.no public opinion in favor of that 
sort of thing. Private ownership and opera- 
tion in the old fashion ought to be out of the 
question. There is a middle course. It is the 
plan of service-at-cost. That method is much 
approved by experts testifying before the 
street railway commission at Washington. It 
will permit adjustment of rates of fare to the 
cost of operation. That operation should be 
directed by a city official and the public should 
know all the facts and figures about the en- 
terprise. Are there any public spirited citi- 
zens prepared to make a fight for the service- 
at-cost street railroad here? Or do they rest 
content awaiting the reorganization of the old 
company and its return, “like a giant re- 
freshed,” to the task of running both the 
street cars and the city itself in the same old 
bad fashion? The old-new company is ready 
on the job. It will put itself over and into 
control of the situation, if someone is not on 
watch and ready with proposals for franchises 
counter to those with which the old street-car 


crowd will come back. About all that is good 


in the present situation is that the receiver 
of the old company is honest. But he will 
not be in the new company. The City Hall 
is not caring about the new street car system. 
It cared for the old one. The City Hall won't 
be for anything that will keep the-street cars 
out of pocket politics. Private citizens must 
prepare to meet and deal with the post-receiv- 
ership situation. 


And we haven’t got enough air- 
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Some Thoughts 


By William Marion Reedy 


ORE pathetic than ridiculous upon the 
M whole is the spectacle of Henry Ford, 

the automobile-maker, on the witness 
stand. He is the victim not so much of the 
ruthless cross-examining lawyer as of those 
persons who, taking advantage of his inno- 
cence, not to call it ignorance, put forth in his 
name a lot of pacifist propaganda in language 
which the poor millionaire could not under- 
stand or explain. Mr. Ford knew in a vague 
way that he was against war. He could prob- 
ably have explained why, in his own limited 
vocabulary ; but he hired press-agents to ful- 
minate for him. Those fellows felt they were 
called upon to break loose in fine writing. They 
were not careful either in their language or 
their facts. When the attorney opposed to 
Mr. Ford got the flivver philanthropist on the 
stand and asked him what he meant by certain 
expressions and eloquent passages the unfor- 
tunate vicarious publicist was stumped. He 
was very frank in admitting as much. He had 
no personal knowledge or understanding of the 
arguments put forth in his name. His an- 
swers constituted an indecent exposure of his 
mental equipment. One of his replies indi- 
eated that he thought that Benedict Arnold 
and Arnold Bennett were one and the same. 
He defined an idealist as one who made a 
profit for other people. He declared that 
history is “bunk.” Indeed Mr. Ford was a 
horrible example of the man who, because he 
has made a lot of money, thinks, or is led by 
designing persons to believe, that thereby he 
becomes an authority upon politics, art, re- 
ligion and everything else. 


One need not be a confirmed cynic to sus- 
pect that there are in this country many other 
wealthy dialecticians in print who have at- 
tained some fame by permitting the use of 
their names by penny-a-liners on disquisitions 
concerning the burning issues of the hour. Mr. 
Ford succumbed to the temptation to appear 
as something he is not. Even as I write there 
comes to my desk a copy of his Dearborn 
Independent newspaper, with one page de- 
voted to editorials presumably written by him. 
In the light of his admissions as a witness, it 
is probable that he could not make clear the 
meaning of any one of the editorials. Yet 
Henry Ford today is, by a great many people, 
reckoned one of our great editors. There are 
others such, I fear. The men who control 
newspapers are not always able to write a 
paragraph correctly. Many of them would 
cut as sorry a figure as Mr. Ford if they 
were asked to define the big words in the 
editorials for which they receive all the credit. 
At that, they may be very good men in many 
respects. They stand for right things, maybe 
on instinct ; but they do stand for them. They 
hire writers to elaborate their ideas, but they 
do not pose as the writers of things written by 
others. Mr. Ford let his writers have their 
own heads and evidently did: not exercise any 
supervision over their output. It is safe to 
say that if he had allowed his automobile fac- 
tory to be run that way he would never have 
become one of the world’s most popular mil- 
lionaires. 


Much is made of his veering around from 
pacifism and engaging in the manufacture of 
various engines of war. Many others of us 
did the same thing, practically, though not so 
conspicuously nor so usefully as he. He is 
going to turn all his war profits to the Govern- 
ment. Whether he knows what an idealist 
is or not, he acts like one in this instance. 
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on Henry Ford 


His fitting out the peace ship was a fantastic 
performance, but it was not without some- 
thing of that divirie madness for which the 
world reveres and loves the immortal lunatic, 
Don Quixote. Mr. Ford had an idea. It was 
a big one. It was too big for him to express, 
so he got others to express it for him. They 
over-expressed it. The same people got him 
to run for United States Senator from Michi- 
gan. He was defeated, but it is not so cer- 
tain that he would not have been a better 
Senator than his victorious opponent who has 
almost as much money as Ford and spent it, 
if reports be true, more reprehensibly than 
Ford spent his in fitting out the peace ship. 
We may admit that Mr. Ford is ignorant, 
even as he does now. A man who knows that 
he is ignorant has a great advantage over 
most of us, for he can learn something, even 
though the scope of his musical taste extends 
no further than a delight in the measured, 
metallic, malicious twanging of the banjo. Mr. 
Ford offers excellent opportunity for ridicule 
and he is a fair mark therefor, because of his 
false pretense to the authorship of the litera- 
ture in which the Government was attacked 
for preparing for war; but, for all that, we 
must not forget that he had a perfect right 
to oppose the war. His course did not justify 
anyone in calling him an anarchist, and it is 
neither high crime nor misdemeanor to be an 
idealist, ignorant or otherwise. Isn’t Mr. Wil- 
son one? And do not a lot of people think 
his League of Nations scheme as funny as 
Mr. Ford’s peace ship and its crew that were 
to get the boys out of the trenches by Christ- 
mas? Mr. Ford was simply a very rich man 
played upon by smart fellows desirous of 
getting upon his notoriously generous payroll. 
He stood for a lot of foolish stuff that 
sounded good to him. Much of it was worse 
“bunk” than any found in any history. 
However we may laugh at the designer of 
the poor-man’s fire-hearted chariot in his 
present predicament, however we may gloat 
over the grilling to which he has been sub- 
jected, whatever we may think of a public 
that accepted him as a new and greater light- 
bearer—many of that public more learned far 
than he—none of us believes that he was a 
traitor to his country, or wished it any ill. 
All he did was to adont a few frenzied phrases 
and a few extreme ideas, such as that soldiers 
are only murderers, and then let some word- 
sharps build up a propaganda that committed 
him to argumentative absurdities. He was 
and is an idealist, even though ,he makes 
money faster than he can invest it. He has 
done something for his fellows. His auto- 
mobile has increased the public stock of harm- 
less jokes. His theory and practice of wages 
has prodigiously helped along the cause of 
industrial democracy. His sympathies go in 
the right direction, even if they sometimes 
manifest themselves in a tendency to coerce 
people into conformity with his own kind of 
goodness. Making money has not made him 
altogether selfishly wise, though it is not of 
record that his idealism has ever fost him 
anything, net. He is ignorant, of course, but 
he is not vicious. ‘The worst thing he ever 
did was to produce the machine that has car- 
ried his name to the end of the earth, and 
millions of people just far enough to walk or 
be towed back. Just think, too, how much 
amusement the people have got out of the trial 
of the libel suit against the Chicago Tribune. 
What a moral he points today! How much 






money would any one of us take conditioned 
upon oyr undergoing a revelation of our poy- 
erty of intellectual furnishing such as he has 
had to endure for a terrible week? What is 
the use of being a multi-millionaire with the 
whole country laughing at you for a discov- 
ered “dub” masquerading in the elaborate ~ 
languageous garments of others? It may be 73 
nice to be a plutocrat, but not in the public ~ 
pillory. A sense of conscious rectitude may 
buck you up a bit, but then it must be terrible 
for the greatest automobile man in the world 
to find himself in a position in which the 
whole world is giving him the horse-laugh. 

Mr. Ford’s sin of vain pride has found 
him out. He is punished. But maybe he has 
learned something: that it is not enough to 
mean well; one should also know something. 
One should not think that history is all bunk. ~ 
All wisdom was not born with anyone and = 7% 
will not die with him. Monetary success does | ~ 
not make a man infallible or impeccable in 
all the realms of thought and action... Mr. 
Ford has been butchered to make a Yankee 
holiday, and not the least of the ignominy 
that he experiences must be the realization 
that his untempered ambition to seem other 
than he is has brought undeserved ridicule — 
and contempt upon a cause and an ideal which 
he and other well-meaning men the world 
over have much at heart. Our amusement © 
over Mr. Ford cannot but be tempered with 
somewhat of pity. 
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“John Ferguson” ; i: 


By Clarence Stratton 


Theater Guild of New York most people 

assumed at once that it would be merely 
the logical successor of the Washington Square —/ 
Players. Two of the managers of the earlier a 
organization and its best actress are associated ~~ 
with the new venture. But there is a wide gap be- | 
tween the two. To which any advantage of merit 
or success should be awarded time alone will de- 
cide. Already there are indications that the later 
group will do the more significant work along one 
certain line—the production of really worthwhile 
full length plays which have no chance of produe- 
tion in the usual so-called commercial theaters, but 
for which in a city drawing its theater patronage 
from a population of some five millions there is an 
assured audience. 

When the Theatre du Vieux Columbier ended its 
season this spring the Theater Guild took over the 
Garrick theater. The French director, Jules. Co- 
peau, had remodeled the interior to duplicate the 
Paris house, and although he made a novel af 
rangement of boxes reminding one of those dis~- 
agreeable, suggestively secretive, stuffy little baign- 
oires—the abominations of French theaters, and 
toned the walls chocolate and tan, and cut meaning~ 
less French doors or windows high above the floor 
on each side of the stage, he did leave upon the 
stage itself constructions which force setting and 
action of plays rather far behind the proscenium, 
giving to the picture an impression of itudon which 
makes for realism. For the realism of the stage ; 
is the illusion of its art. K : 

No footlights are used. A broad dark space sep- 4 
arates audience from actors. Deeply set in such a — 4% 
somber frame the entire performance has a mellow- + om 
ness, a tone, suggestive of some genre painting bya 9 
realistic old master. aaa 

There is no flippancy, no flair, no hobohemianism : 3 
about the Theater Guild. It does things quietly, ef- se 
fectively. Since the careless old days of Washington ‘% 
Square, Phillip Moeller has come under the chasten= "5 
ing influence of real theatrical conditions in his two a 
plays, “Madame Sand” and “Moliére,” and Helen 
Westley has learned what it is to act steadily im 
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company with well and long trained professionals. 

The group has realized that the general public upon 

which it must depend for its supporting audiences 

will judge it not by intention and promise but by 
performance alone. 

The experiment opened with Benavente’s “Bonds 
of Interest,” a vivified puppet play of centuries ago 
upon the perennial theme of the gullibility of the 
human race. Played as artificial comedy, costumed 
in Velasquez garb, highly colored in tone, satiric 
in intent, the production promised to catch popu- 
lar fancy by its sheer novelty. True, it had a fair 
measure of success, hardly more. It remained for 
the second bill to draw long continued praise and 
the much more important response of appreciative 
audiences. 

“John Ferguson,” by a talented Irishman, St. 
John G. Ervine, has existed in book form for some 
time. Probably every producer in New York has 
read it and laid it aside as hopeless stuff. Yet 
after the phenomenal success of the Italian. Bennelli’s 
“The Jest,” this play is the outstanding event of the 
theatrical season. It has continued long into the 
warm weather, usually considered fatal to serious- 
ness in the theater; it will be played indefinitely. 

“John Ferguson” is a stark story of the soil of 
Ireland. Its locality has nothing to do with its 
effect. It would be just as good were it of Ice- 
land or Borneo. In some details reminding one of 
an Ibsen tragedy, it depends upon so small a thing 
as the forgetting by a man in Boston of the sail- 
ing date of a ship, so that the money he is send- 
ing to lift the mortgage upon his old home in 
Ireland occupied by his ailing brother arrives a 
fortnight later than it should. Old John Ferguson 
stricken in body but clear of mind, so sincerely 
believes in the goodness of God’s works that he 
will allow in his house no rebellion against the 
mysterious way of his Creater, but when the money 
does arrive his beautiful daughter’s cry of bitter 
anguish, “God’s late,” echoes the sentiment of every 
spectator. 

For in the interval her father’s love of the old 

‘home has induced this daughter to promise to marry 
the village grocer who has offered to pay the mort- 
gage, then to take back her word as she promised 
merely for the relief. When she went to Withrow 
to tell him to foreclose, he took advantage of her. 
Next morning he is found shot. The grocer is ar- 
rested as his murderer. And at last, the old man’s 
son confesses that it was he who avenged his sis- 
ter’s honor. True to his father’s religious teachings 
he has to walk his bitter way to the Barracks to 
give himself up to answer for his crime. All this 
makes a sore trial for the old man’s religious faith 
with its oft-repeated comfort, “Weeping may endure 
for the night, but joy cometh in the morning;” yet 
his portion of sorrow is surely no greater than was 
David's, and as the play ends we hear him reading 
‘with broken voice the story of that father’s grief 
and wailing with him, “Absolom, O, my son, Ab- 
solom !” 
. The effect of this play is not due to its story alone 
though it contains three remarkable bits. When the 
wronged daughter rushes distraught into the room 
and sobs out her shame in her father’s arms there 
is one of the tensest pathetic scenes in all drama. 
When half crazed Clutie John, with his almost 
inspired gabble works up the sluggish brother to the 
determination to do what he knows the water-liv- 
ered grocer will never do, there is an illuminating 
exhibition of interplay of character. And when, 
‘ext morning, the discarded lover comes to explain 
why he was not able to kill the man he has hated 
all his life, there is a scene of character delineation 
such as few plays contain. 

Production and acting make this play so remark- 
able. Of them only one thing can be said. They 
are perfect. Of the play itself only two criticisms 
may be made. In two places it should be slightly 
shortened. Ervine as novelist is entitled to employ 
as leisurely a development as he choses. As drama- 
tist his method must be changed. It must be slight- 
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ly compressed. Both professional critics and un- 
tutored “naturals” would find the taunting of the 
brother into action by the half wit more effective 
if more condensed, and the expose of the grocer’s 
doughy resumption of his usual smug feelings the 
morning after his nocturnal cowardice quite as clear 
if he talked about it a little less. 

The greatest hope of the future of the Theater 
Guild is in its modesty and sanity. It does not 
want the public to stigmatize it as a “non-commer- 
cial” undertaking. It so states upon its programs. 
“Our plans are based upon what we believe to be 
sound commercial policy.” For next season it hopes 
to present five or more plays in thirty-five weeks. 
Certainly out of this quiet, assured beginning will 
come one of the inevitable good influences in the 
theater in America. 
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For Art in Industry 
By F. E. A. Curley 


USY preparations are making for the pio- 

neer St. Louis Exposition of Industrial Arts 

and Crafts, to be opened October 15th, for 
four weeks’ display at the Southern Hotel building, 
under the initiative of the St. Louis Art League, 
with co-operation by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Washington University and the other civic, educa- 
tional and business interests of the city. 

Indeed, two expositions are now in the making, 
the first a more distinctively local show in which the 
art that is in St. Louis will play a leading role, with 
exemplary exhibits from other parts of the country: 
the second, a more generally American and national 
show, for which this year’s collection is to be the 
experimental forerunner and rehearsal. As the Bet- 
ter American Industriés movement already is grow- 
ing to be a first concern of reconstruction times, 
there may be vigorous competition yet for next 
year’s event. At the moment, however, St. Louis 
leads, having been awake and waiting at the switch 
for the moment when its electricity 
turned on. 

In many a European city a beauty-in-everyday- 
things display beyond what St. Louis may get to- 
gether would have been quickly assembled, and taken 
rather as a matter of course and routine—before 
the war. But in St. Louis, in America, we have had 
no expositions of design and workmanship. Most 
of us little realize “what they are for.” 

A recent letter to REEpy’s Mrrror by Richard F. 
Bach, Industrial Arts Associate at the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, calling for united action to 
meet the urgent American business need for 50,000 
designers, threw light upon this question. If the 
country must provide this number of industrial ar- 
tists, St. Louis, for instance, should produce several 
thousand—but hardly is prepared to produce any. 
Yet a much larger number will be called for, as this 
vast country’s business men wrestle seriously with 
the practical task before it, of competing “on its 
own” with a deadly earnest world. 

Our museums will have to take a new progres- 
sive trend and a new lease on life, to answer the 
requirements of a country that at last is finding the 
practical use for them. They must be modernized. 
The museum of tomorrow is to be as different from 
the museum of yesterday as the public library of 
today is different—radically, almost unrecognizably 
different—from the half-hearted, semi-hemi-demi- 
public institution of several years ago, which was 
hedged: about by restrictions and impracticalities 
separating it from popular utility. The American 
art school, teo, must emerge from the stage in which 
it has sleepily imitated parent institutions that them- 
selves represented only a narrow segment of art 
education abroad. 

A thorough stock taking of St. Louis as to art and 
all industrial refinement, is to be one of the whole- 
some services of the more local exposition this year. 
A similar service for the country at large will, in 
itself, justify the more general national exposition 
next year. 


could be 


These pictures will not be wholly in sombre colors, 
Admittedly far behind as to that practical apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful which finds expression in at- 
tractive, self-advertising manufactures, Americans 
little realize how much fine art nevertheless has gone 
into American industrial productions, how many 
thousands of designers even now are utilized by our 
manufacturers and business men in the multifarious 
fields where beauty is a selling power, and how re- 
vealing an exposition we are destined to see this fall. 


It will be disclosed that, without waiting for the 
European war, the beginnings of an American re- 
naissance in art already had come into view in the 


period following the world’s Columbian and St, 
Louis World’s Fairs. The war simply made the 


new movement a business necessity. Industries of 
ereditable artistic merit have sprung up. The silk 
industries in New Jersey, the looms and furniture 
works of New York and New England, the furni- 
ture center at Grand Rapids, the Rookwood Pot- 
tery, the Newcomb Pottery and various ceramic and 
class works about the country, are examples. Miss 
Mary Powell, in a recent article in ReEEDy’s Mrrror, 
described a collection of silks and damasks from 
the Cheney Mills of South Manchester, Connecticut, 
exhibited in her Public Library Art Department, as 
an incident of this development. These mills have 
worked up excellent designs by reproducing, adapt- 
ing and deriving from the work of other countries 
and times. How the museums may lend themselves 
to such industrial development is well instanced, 
for the New York, Boston and Chicago museums 
contributed their stores of information to the Cheney 
designers. 

St. Louis has sporadically inaugurated better than 
she has continued, in this field, again illustrating 
the need of organized support, such as is now 
undertaken. Thus there was, for a time, in St. 
Louis, before the war, the Ozark Pottery, in which 
Robert Porter Bringhurst did good work. Grand 
fire porcelains also were turned out here by Taxile 
Doat, a master of glaze and color mechanism, and 
by Mrs. Adelaide Alsop Robineau, who added a 
fine intuitive quality to excellent craft knowledge. 
Some of the work in copper, bronze, brass and 
silver by Charles Percy Davis is worthy of noble 
art collections. Ceramic decoration by Mrs. Kath- 
erine E. Cherry has been acclaimed in other parts 
of the country. Pottery made by Henrietta Ord 
Jones, of the School of Fine Arts, also has found 
its best recognition in the eastern exhibitions. Book- 
binding by Miss Baker and Miss Bulkeley is well 
executed. There have been good carvers here. Plas- 
tic relief work done in St. Louis compares well 
with the architectural ornament produced in New 
York. Some of the costumes designed for the 
unique dramatic enterprises for which St. Louis 
thas achieved some fame have been remarkably ef- 
fective. Stage settings extemporized here have 
shown that St. Louis designers are familiar with 
the later phases of that art. Jewelry design is car- 
ried on individually by a number of clever young 
women of School of Fine Arts training, as well 
as upon a larger industrial scale by firms whose 
products vie in quality with those of other cities. 
This may be said also of leather work, bookbinding, 
toys and other industries where art has entered. 
The list might be extended indefinitely, but here is 
enough to justify exhibitions which would familiar- 
ize people with some of the possibilities of the 
handicrafts and the factories. 

St. Louis is active in its aesthetic thinking, and 
already has gotten around to several notable under- 
takings in art. Its public schools have led in pre- 
paring the ground for a widespread elementary 
cultural education. “Art instruction better adapted 
to the needs of industry is what we want,” writes 
Dr. John William Withers in a contribution to 
RreEpy’s Mrrror, and further: “The national taste 
must be elevated and refined. I am _ inclined to 
think that nobody knows this better than the suc- 
cessful business men‘who have been showing an 
increasing appreciation of art values of this sort 
in the character of their advertising. To take a 
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concrete example, compare the window advertising 
of the downtown stores of today with what this 
was ten or fifteen years ago.” 

That there are many colonial handicraft and in- 
dustry products possessing distinguished art qualities 
one hardly need be reminded, and the same has 
been true in some degree of every period since, the 
trouble lying in the rarity of the good work, and, 
to be frank, in the absence of the’ superlatively 
beautiful either as to design or execution. One 
comes occasionally on American examples that are 
inspiring, but not comparable with the wondrous 
things of other countries into which proficient crafts- 
men have woven their lives. We have had, perhaps, 
no supreme workmen, and only occasional artists 
who could put ideality and spirit into creative work- 
manship. Yet the Art Industrial Exposition, with 
American examples as well as educational loan 
collections of foreign achievement, will show us how 
dependent upon design even now are our modern 
American industries. 

What. is the answer? Education! We have 
deemed ourselves the land of popular education, but 
we must begin at the beginning in this field. Dis- 
crimination can come only of acquaintanceship. The 
people must be familiarized with works of quality. 
This is the task for expositions, museums and con- 
tinual minor exhibitions, the press and the schools; 
the work also of factory, store and advertiser— 
of all agencies by which the public mind may be 
appealed to. As the public learns to appreciate, 
the manufacturer must be taught to supply. Here, 
10 doubt, the public itself must be the great teacher, 
and competition the rod of instruction. But these 
must send the business man back to the exposition 
for comparisons, to the museums for research, and 
to the school of design for technical ability. The 
business man has other publics than our own to 
which he must respond—of the foreign lands where 
he must compete and of the artistically creative 
lands whence his competitors send forth the world’s 
last word. The business man today is of the world, 
rather than of a state or city—of a world which 
has access to his customers as well as a world of 
customers he wants to reach. And his customers 
everywhere are becoming accustomed to ask for art. 
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Cacophonous Quatorzains 
By G. Prather Knapp 


AM exacerbate ! 

I wish there were a tuneful or euphonious way 
of saying this, but no lucent or melliflous word 
will do. 

I have just read Russell J. Wilbur’s sonnets on 
Roosevelt (Houghlin, Mifflin Co., Boston & New 
York.) 

They are as tempting as persimmons and as hard 
to lay aside as chewing gum but some of them 
are unripe and there are grating, yzriding, grinding 
bits of grit in nearly all of them. Not even the 
dentition of Bwana Tumbo’s self could come 
scathless through their ingestion. 

“Exacerbate” is a fine word and it is Father Wil- 
bur’s own—the final note of sonnet number two. It 
is an epigram which might well: adorn the cover, 
or at least the title page, of the whole collection— 
if only three really fine poems could be left out and 
put in a book by themselves. . 

In his poem the author apologizes to Roosevelt, 
and (by implication) to the reader for deficiencies in 
poetic technique by saying that he is now past mid- 
dle life and has never before lisped in numbers. He 
suggests (again by implication) that he wants his 
book to carry some such sub-title as “New Tricks 
by an Old Dog.” This is reminiscent of “Alice in 
Wonderland” : 

“You are old Father William, the young man said 
And your hair has become very white 

And yet you continue to stand on your head 

Do you think at your age that is right?” 

“In my youth” Father William replied to his son, 
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“I feared it might injure the brain 
But now I am perfectly sure I have none 
So I do it again and again.” 

All of which would be impressive, if true. But 
Father Wilbur can write a sonnet. He can write 
music into words. He does so on three separate 
occasions in this one book. “The Platitudinarian” 
is excellent work, as a didactic and reflectfve son- 
net. The thought and the expression of it are 
equally happy: 

The truths by which man chiefly lives are few— 
Trite, hackneyed, platitudinous, and plain; 

Our “intellectuals” can see no gain 

In quaffing ever such insipid brew 

Of doctrine. Thou—of all the sniffing crew 
Of radicals, professors, aesthetes bane,— 

Though rich-sophisticated twice again 

As much as they, dost through thy whole life view. 
Full of a kind of ecstasy and joy, 

This simple homespun store of tested truth. 

So energized thy soul, nothing can cloy 

Its hearty maw that eager, decent youth 

Willingly hears; which makes thee, tireless boy, 
Of threadbare maxims preacher without ruth. 

“Elan Vital” is passably good as to technique and 
really splendid in concentration and passion. Listen 
to it: 

Elan Vital from what pulsating deep 

Near to this Universe’s very core, 

What reservoir tumultuous, from what store 

Of fiery energy dost seething sweep, 

As rushing waters o’er Niagara leap, 

A flood of life and power, with mighty roar 

Of joy exultant, through the soul’s wide door 
Where Roosevelt's will a parlous guard doth keep. 


It is heroic task to curb the tide 
Of life that comes too quick to be controlled, 
To harness such immitigable power. 


Then honor him who, though he cannot hide 

The turbulence of passion through him rolled, 

Stands tense, the master of his fate, each hour. 
Then in “Bacchus,” we have fourteen dactylic 

lines, beautifully rhymed and as full of the lyric 

ecstasy of pure song and sunlight as a lark’s throat 

at morning. It runs: 

lacchos! Iacchos! heartening Vine, 

Spirit of Ecstasy, mantic descend; 

Make of our sloth and our cowardice end 

When through our veins runs thy maddening wine. 


Break down the barriers behind which repine 
Powers long pent up which yearn for release; 
Give to the humdrum of habit surcease, 
Exchilaration, elation, divine. 


“lacchos: lacchos! charlatan drunk” — 

Thus bellowed round thee the plutocrat ring; 
Pompous nonentities all in a funk, 

Smitten as liars in far Ishpeming; 

Varlets in torpor conservative sunk 

Ken not thy bacchanals rightly to sing. 

It is the man who could write these that I criti- 
cise for the sheer carelessness of a hexameter line 
in one sonnet and a tetrameter in another. There 
are too many feet in: 

“Not formula thereof abstract, jejune, no sour” 
and too few in: 

“Furiously mad with bellowing roar.” 

I criticise the slovenly discord of a line like: 

“Depths and shoals of this strange temperament.” 

I deplore the shocking bad craftsmanship of sim- 
ply slapping together a jerry-built verse of four- 
teen lines with rhymed endings and then sending 
it forth as a finished piece of art, apparently with- 
out one hour spent on the selection of any word 
except the rhyme tags. 

Free verse artists and other informalists may 
decry sonnet composition altogether but surely if 
the thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing 
well, or at least doing carefully. 

In the English sonnet we have the flower of our 
most hallowed verse form—the iambic pentameter 
or heroic meter. 

Shakespeare used it and Tennyson and Milton and 








Dryden and Keats. It is a parlous vehicle for 
poetic thought, because it is at once the simplest 
and the loftiest, the easiest and the most difficult 
of all meters. It is to English what the dactylic 
hexameter was to Greek and Latin, what the Alex- 
andrine is to French. The noblest poetry in our 
language and its most Maevian doggerel are in 
heroic meter. 

A merely workmanlike line in any meter should 
observe certain rules. It should blend vowels and 
consonants in a manner pleasing to the ear. 

Do you think (at your age), Father Wilbur, that 
Tennyson merely stumbled on the harmonious beauty 
of: 

The island-valley of Avilion 

Where falls not hail or rain or any snow 

Nor ever wind blows loudly but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea? 

Keats, you may be sure, spent as much time on 
the first nine syllables of his lines an on the tenth, 
There was many a rehearsal before a curtain rose 
on: 

Then I felt like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific. 

And no mere hurried scribbler wrote: 
This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle 
This earth of majesty—this seat of Mars 
This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England! 

I could bore you for columns with talk about 
the technique of mutes, liquids, sibillants and aspi- 
rates; caesuras of both sexes, elisions, halts with 
the spondee and accelerations with the anapest but 
when all was said it could be summed up in a few 
words. Some combinations of sounds are pleasing 
to the ear and others not. Such lines as these from 
the Roosevelt sonnets are not pleasing to my ear: 
“Is it too much to see in him thy child 
Many voiced Roosevelt whose unflagging force 
Our sluggish torpor stirs, our chill blood warms? 
and again: 

Thow’rt yet of order and authority 
Th’ uncompromising friend; the anarch’s foe.” 

But Father Wilbur does it again and again. He 
crowds some of his lines so full of consonants that 
they sound German. As witness: 

“Tis these with grit, vim, gumption that will last 
and 
“Though of patrician mould, high Nietschean heart. 

He writes “thy innate” when a moment’s time 
would have made it “thine innate.” He breaks into 
an iambic line with the trochee “nothing”’—when 
“and naught” would have been even clearer rhetoric. 
He crowds nouns together without conjunctions, he 
fires unrelated thoughts in disconnected words at 
you all at once until you feel like Charlie Chaplin 
in a china shop. 

Nor can he escape by pleading amateurdom. He 
is the bird that can sing and won't sing. He ought 
to be made to sing. 

Shaw quotes Beaumarchais to the effect that what 
is too silly to be said may sometimes be sung. But 
Father Wibur’s ideas about our people, our times, 
our immediate past and our proximate future are 
anything but silly. 

These sonnets and quatorzains embody the Wil- 
burian attitude toward life and living—and that at- 
titude is a worthy one. 

Roosevelt (and by the way you must say it in 
two syllables to suit Father Wilbur) is but the 
chosen avatar of a Spirit. 

If any hard-working man is losing his grip on 
the nobilities of life, Wilbur can strengthen him, 
If any sincere woman is perplexed about the sanc- 
tities of it, Wilbur can give her confidence. Nay 
more. If any Catholic is moved to doubt his great 

Church, Wilbur can show him how that church will 
triumph over Modernity just as she did over An- 
tiquity when that was modern. 
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Letters From the People 


The Right to Store Liquor 
Cuicaco, July 14, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I should have learned by now not 
to place anyone on a pedestal, for every 
time I do I am sure to suffer from the 
nerve-racking wobbling, or discourag- 


’ ing fall that sooner or later seems sure 


to happen. Knowing my weaknesses, I 
consider it remarkable that I have 
agreed with you, say ninety per cent, 
all these years, so neither of us need 
worry if that proportion did drop to 
sixty per cent when I read your sur- 
prising article, “Privilege in Potation,” 
in the July 10 issue of Reepy’s Mirror. 

I am sure that we are equally opposed 
to paternalistic legislation, and believe 
in individualism and self-determination 
in all personal affairs. I am as abso- 
lutely against prohibition as you are, but 
_it is here. No poor man or rich man 
can legally buy beer, wine or liquor cen- 
taining the slightest alcoholic “kick,” 
and I would be opposed to discrimina- 





as containing some of the more poorly 
digested ideas of the Bolsheviki and en- 
couraging the unjust features of the 
world-old warfare between the House 
of Have and the House of Have Not. 


I am only a bookkeeper, with a mod- 
erate income, and a goodly part of what 
small financial success I have had has 
been due to what was until lately con- 
sidered a praiseworthy quality, namely, 
forethoughtfulness, or forehandedness. 
When, for instance, late in 1916, I de- 
cided .that.clothing and shoes were al- 
most certain to greatly increase in price, 
I gradually purchased cloth and shoes 
for my wife and myself, and we still 
have cloth not made up and shoes which 
have never been worn. Why not a 
Search and Seizure Act for cloth and 
shoes, and thus punish me for my thrift 
along that line? There is no enactment 
against buying cloth or shoes as there 
is against buying booze, but economic 
conditions—at present just as artificial 
as the Prohibition Law—work the same 
as to the poor man and rich man laying 
in a supply for future needs. The 
price, not the law, forbids. 
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for it, have legally kept it, untouched, 
for the intended purpose, and now even 
my friend Mr. Reedy would have it 
forcibly taken away from me. 

I believe the average man everywhere 
in this country, although living, like my- 
self, in a small house or flat, with very 
limited storage room, could have done 
as I did during the past three years 
had he so desired. 

I know wealthy men who have stored 
cases and barrels where I have stored 
pints, but even had I been unable to 
store any I would feel no more abused 
or envious than I might in the case of 
any man who has been more fortunate 
or successful than I, and therefore has 
greater resources and more power. I 
certainly would not. feel that what they 
had saved should be taken from them, 
whether it were rum in the cellar or 
moneys in the bank. Beer is not suited 
for long storage, so if neither the poor 
man nor the rich man could well store 
beer, and each has been given several 
years during which to purchase and 
store wines and liquors—the price being 


































normal at least half of that time—wh e 
does any unusual injustice really come 
in? ¥ 





Any buying or storage since June 
would be different, but I believe you @ 
and I would agree that, even if done | 
now, an offense against human enact- 4 
ments or statutes is not necessarily a7 
real crime or a real sin. 









e 
To my mind legalized (?) looting in 4 ‘y 
private homes of liquors held solely for ful v' 
personal use might quite probably prove ~ isstte 
to be the precursor of illegal looting of 7 know 
other forms of wealth, precisely as re- © Ho 
ported done in parts of several foreign a too 
countries by mobs of “Reds” et al., or & wish 
under some trumped up guise or dis- © cs 
guise, not. only during the war but since, giver 
So, while I may be wrong, with all my 
respect for and faith in you, friend (T 
Reedy, I cannot see any more safety than! 
or justice in the Search and Seizure Flac! 
Act you advocate than in the Prohibi- ~ Th 
tion Act you fought against so ably and —@& for . 
courageously to the bitter end. Engl 
GEorGE CHANDLER. Jeror 
ty-ni 



















































































tion either in favor of the poor man or sixty 
the rich man, as long as that enactment _Foreseeing the possibility of prohibi- 3855 Olive S Phone. Lindell 3264] i Versi 
remains in force. tion, I began, also in 1916, to gradually IMPORTER OF = J. N. SEROPYAN ) Tk 
Any proposal, however, for further lay in, bottle by bottle, a reasonable FINE AND RARE Oriental Rugs Oe ay | 
legislation that would practically make quantity of wines and liquors for family 4 origi 
the prohibition law retroactive, and per- and medicinal use during the prospec- a a R tion 
mit or compel the official invasion of a tive arid days. I bought it legally, went D for Cleaning and Repairing 
man’s home, I consider un-American, without other things ik ale agi = = pc leans acne UGS ~~" 
~ temp 
with 
from 
knov 
the 
’ sink 
how 
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- : . Lati 
HERE is no better investment for your money than to purchase good furniture for - 
your home. The many handsome and valuable pieces of furniture which we are acce 
offering at great reductions are in great variety, and are all of standard Vandervoort a 
quality. They will render generations of service, because the best efforts in workmanship, HI 
| materials and design have been put into them. We list a few of the interesting values below. 
| : SI 
LIVING ROOM FURNITURE $ 80.00 Mahogany Shaveten, Sideheard ° a ry B® whe 
168.00 Mah Livi 59.00 Mahogany Inlaid China Cabinet ea chin 
’ oo oe onm hiananed Adam $150.00 20.75 Walnut Queen Anne Serving Table - 12.00 @ Yes, 
29.00 Mahogany Tea Table . : * "20.090 200.00 Mahogany China Cabinet . ; - 100.00 GF ove. 
i 38.00 Women’s Inlaid Walnut Desk J . 25.00 20.00 Fumed Oak Serving Table . - 15.00 } 
23.00 Mahogany Sheraton Desk Chair . - 15.00 24.00 Mahogany Serving Table . ‘ - 15.00 “ 
32.00 Carved Early English Hall Mirror . 22.50 34.00 Golden Oak China Cabinet -  . « 25.00 ® ath 
80.00 Carved Early English Hall Seat . > 50.00 107.50 Five Side Chairs and One Armchair— ® bis: 
338.00 Antique Mahogany Davenport, Cane . 275.00 Mahogany, Upholstered in Leather - 72.00 F® sir, 
120.00 Oak Consol Table. : , - 100.00 9.50 Jacobean Oak Dining Chair me ‘ 7.50 Ley, 
Bogen Bipbopeny Inlaid Sheraton Chair . 15.00 10.00 Early English Dining Room Chair . 7.50 cher 
-00 id Mahogany Living Room Table - 175.00 
108.00 Mahogany Renaissance Armchair . 75.00 BEDROOM FURNITURE q A 
$40.00 peome Pahageny Depeaing. big . +35. Va thin 
80.00 Inlaid Sheraton Dressing Table . ‘ 0. ; ; 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE 90.00 Mahogany Inlaid Chiffonier, with Mirror 60.00 ‘ a 
$31.50 Mahogany Serving Table . ‘ - $ 15.75 54.00 Decorated Ivory Dressing Table. - 45.00 ‘a 
26.00 Fumed Oak China Cabinet ; - 15.00 17.00 White Enamel Work Table : ; 8.50 * 
10.00 One Early English Dining Room Chair 7.50 25.00 Decorated Enamel Muffin Stand - 15.00 the 
+ M4 bd . . . . the 
Now is the time to buy Furniture at substantial savings. No time is more advantageous 
to replace the furniture of your home, or to purchase complete new outfits than “ 
during our July sale. San 
the 
a om “Y¢ 
: PY de ee “O/ last 
4 » dre 
Mldggd—liawiltiocord —/ Ht S 
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Furniture Shop—Fifth Floor 
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**Deus, tu Scis” 


Brooklyn, New York, July 16, 1919. 
Mr. Horace Flack, 

Care Reedy’s Mirror, St. Louis. 
Dear Mr. Flack: 

I have greatly enjoyed your observa- 
tions and hope they may be gathered in 
pook form later on. I would take it as 
agreat favor if you would let me know 
who is the ancient author of the beauti- 
ful verse ending the twenty-sixth, in the 
iste Of July 23, beginning, “O God, you 


) know my shame,” etc. 


Hoping you will not think my request 
too bothersome, and with the _ best 
wishes, together with my hearty thanks 
for all the mental pleasure you have 
given me, I am J. F. M. 


(To which, the answer follows with 
thanks for appreciation from Horace 
Flack : 

The author most directly responsible 
for suggesting the verse form of the 
English paraphrase in question is Saint 
Jerome in the Psalm numbered the six- 
ty-ninth in the Vulgate Latin and the 
sixty-eighth in the King James English 
version. 

The paraphrase, “O God, you know 
my shame,” copied from the pencilled 
original on the flyleaf of a pocket edi- 
tion of the Vulgate Psalms, published in 
Montreal, begins with the fifth verse, 
“Deus tu scis insipientiam meam’” and at- 
tempts to express the spirit of the Psalm 
with the swing of Saint Jerome’s Latin, 
from the standpoint of those who may 
know with David what it means to have 
the waters go over their souls and to 
sink in deep mire. Saint. Jerome knew 
how to write poetry—great poetry. 
When we learn as much poetry from his 
Latin as he learned from David's 
Hebrew, Horace Flack’s apology will be 
accepted for his failure to do either the 
Latin or the Hebrew justice in trying to 
suggest what both mean as _ poetry. 
H. F.) 

oh of of 


She—Oh, Cail, there was once a time 
when you used to lovingly stroke my 
chin. You don’t do it any more. He— 
Yes, but that was when you had only 
one—Detroit News. 

eraeete 

“Out after hours again, hey?” said the 
father. “Only ten minutes late,” replied 
his son. “Well, go at once to your room, 


' sir, lock yourself in, and bring me the 


key. This thoughtlessness must be 


| checked.”—Farm and Home. 


foofoefe 
A Chinese diplomat mentioned some- 
thing about a Chinaman having com- 
mitted suicide by eating gold leaf. 
“Well,” said a society woman in the com- 
pany, “I can’t understand how that could 
have killed him.” “Probably,” answered 
the diplomat, seriously, “he died from 
the consciousness of inward guilt.” 
sforfooge 
“Say, looky yur,” began a citizen of the 
Sandy Mush, Arkansas, region, entering 
the Palace drug store in Tumiinville. 
“You fellers sold me this yur rat pi’zon 
last week, and three or four of my chil- 


© dren got hold of the box and et right 
» Smart of the stuff. 
| damage ’em none, and I'll be dogged if 
| Udon’t believe I’ve been swindled.”— 


It didn’t ’pear to 
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Favorite Heroes 


It will sometimes happen, says The 
Argonaut, that a daily newspaper does 
something clever and distinctive—very 
rarely, it is true, but then the net of 
chance has a very wide mesh. Many 
years ago there was a newspaper that 
prompted one of its young men to copy 
out the whole of Milton’s “Samson 
Agonistes” and to send it out as his 
own work and under the title of “Like a 
Giant Refreshed” to a dozen or so of 
the great publishers. Not one among 
them recognized it. Not one among 
them accepted it. Some of them were 
patronizing and some were scornful in 
their refusals. One of the largest of 
the publishing houses said that there 
was “too much of that sort of thing 
on the market already.” It made a 
capital story. Incidentally it would be 
interesting to know how many people 
in San Francisco have read “Samson 
Agonistes.” Or even “Paradise Lost.” 
How many have read Dante’s “In- 
ferno”? 


Then there was another newspaper 
that sent one of its reporters to a dozen 
celebrated physicians. He related pre- 
cisely the same symptoms to them all 
and then published their diagnoses and 
prescriptions. It need hardly be said 
that there was not the least resem- 
blance between them. 


And now comes the New York Eve- 
ning Post with a question propounded 
for the consideration of a number of 
distinguished women to whom it was 
submitted: IWhich hero in all fiction 
would you prefer to have take you in to 
dinner? As an aid to choice a list of 
possible names was submitted, and these 


included Ivanhoe, Henry Esmond, Sam 
Weller, Jean Valjean, the. Vicar of 
Wakefield, Daniel Deronda, Rip Van 


.ordinary dinner companion? 


MIRROR 


Winkle, Sherlock Homes, Hamlet, Mul, 
vaney, and Jude. 

Only five replies are published, and 
we must confess to a feeling of deep 
disappointment at the lack of enter- 
prise displayed in four of them. Amelie 
Rives is the only one who rises to 
the occasion, and she selects the real 
hero of Goethe’s “Faust”—in a word 
Mephistopheles. She stipulates that he 
shall be her companion for “just one 
dinner.” Evidently she fears his per- 
suasiveness if a prolonged opportunity 
should be accorded to it. None the less 
we must enter a demurrer. It is un- 
fortunate that women are not more cau- 
tious and precise. Can it be said that 
Mephistopheles is a character of fiction? 
Have we not here our old friend the 
Devil under a more polite name? And 
is there anything fictional about the 
Devil? Can we even accord to Amelie 
Rives the palm for originality? For 
is not the Devil a quite common and 
None the 
less the lady means well. With Mephis- 
topheles, as pictured by Goethe, she 
would have a most amusing dinner. 
After such an experience of intelligence, 
of an exquisite savoir faire, of perfect 
manners, we believe that she would 
henceforth eschew dinners altogether 
rather than again to descend to the con- 
ventional escort of modern society. 
Fancy dining with Mephistopheles on 
Monday and with a “prominent citizen” 
on Tuesday. Better a dinner of herbs 
at a cafeteria. 

Miss Agnes Repplier is disappointing, 
too. Of all the heroes of fiction she 
would choose the Rev. Dr. Folliot. No 
wonder the editor should append a note 
to say that the Rev. Dr. Folliot is to 
be found in Peacock’s novel, “Crotchet 
Castle.” How very modern we are to 
be sure. Not knowing the Rev. Dr. 
Folliot, we can not speak as to his 








desirability as a dinner companion. But 
it would seem a risk. 

Alma Gluck would like to go in to 
dinner with Daniel Deronda. All right, 
Alma! It’s a free country, or was, be- 
fore the world was made safe for de- 
mocracy. 

Mrs. Gertrude Atherton gives us an- 
other shock, She chooses the hero of — 
Marie Hay’s “A Winter Queen,” and 
then very properly goes on to tell us 
at some length who Marie Hay is, al- 
though it would be more useful to 
tell us who her hero is, thus honored 
by Mrs. Atherton’s choice as a dinner 
companion. Marie Hay, it seems, is 
the wife of Herbert von Hindenburg, 
which of course endears her to us at 
once. Marie Hay has recanted her pro- 
Germanism, although one would hardly 
have supposed that recantation would be 
necessary to a Scotchwoman, even | 
though the wife of Herbert von Hin- 
denburg. The Von Hindenburgs were © 
in Italy when the war broke out, and 
it was only after they went to Switzer- 
land that they “learned the truth.” 

Finally comes Josephine Daskam 
Bacon, and once more our hopes are 
abashed. Mrs, Bacon would choose Mr. © 
Dooley, and failing Mr. Dooley “the 
only possible second choice would be Dr. 
Watson, the companion of Sherlock 
Holmes.” Mrs. Bacon would not like 
to dine with Ivanhoe, as she is sure 
that his table manners would be bad. 
She would not like to dine with Rip 
Van Winkle, as he would be sure to go 
to sleep. (Not by your side, Mrs. 
Bacon.) She would not dine with Ham- 
let because of the way he treated his 
mother and his fiancee. She would not 
dine with Sherlock Holmes because he 
would be sure to contradict her, and 
might give himself an injection of mor-~ 
Therefore there is no one left 
Watson. 


phia. 
except Mr. Dooley and Dr. 





The August Sale of Furs 
Monday, July 28th 


"PHE season of Beautiful Furs that is predicted for next season 
should mean but one thing to the woman who desires new Furs— 
that is, the buying of Furs in August when prices are at their lowest. 


Besides a sale, this August event is a Fashion Show of the new 
At this time every Fur piece in the department is 


styles in Furs. 


——<— SS 


Announcing 


marked at special prices. 
The August Fur Sale will begin Monday. 


STIX, BAER & FULLER | 


(GRAND LEADER) 
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But if table manners are to be a bar, 
how about Mr. Dooley, whose charms 
are certainly not of the sort to be in- 
creased by propinquity? Mrs. Bacon is 
illogical. 

But what poverty of imagination 
these ladies show, with the single excep- 
tion of Amelie Rives. In a world of 
fiction crowded with titans and demi- 
gods, two of them select the heroes of 
modern novels that are comparatively 
unknown, one of them chooses a Chi- 
cago bartender and, as an alterna- 
tive, a nonentity like Dr. Watson, the 
fourth throws her glove to Daniel 
Deronda, insignificant only in the gor- 
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geous company that surrounds him, 
and only one of the five wants to dine 
with Satan. No one wants D’Artagnan 
for an escort, nor Athos, nor the Wan- 
dering Jew, nor Charles Darnay, nor 
Don Quixote, nor Ulysses. The New 
York Evening Post says that the replies 
are revelatory of characteristics in 
general. They certainly are. 
sfoofeage 

“Well, what do you think about prohi- 
bition now?” “To tell you the truth,” 
said the man who has reformed, “I 
think that if they would quit talking 
about it maybe I could forget it.”— 
Washington Star. 


New Books Received 


Tne Gay-Domseys by Sir Harry Johnston. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., $1.75. 


A novel highly praised by H. G. Wells. 
It is of English upper-class life, showing the 
intermingling of court, foreign office, family 
influence, financial powers, adventurers, jour- 
the social amenities to produce 
as government. 


nalists and 
the fabric known 


Tue Homestead by Zephine Humphrey. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.90. 

With dignity and fineness the author has 
drawn the development of a woman who, 
dowered with a singularly imaginative and 
agile mind, grows up in the rigid and monoto- 
environment of an old New England 
The story, with its subtle actions and 


nous 
farm. 
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The St. Louis Home of the Chickering Piano and the Chickering Ampico 








Victor Red Seal Records 
Are Now on Sale Here at 


Half Price 


(Concerted Numbers Excepted) 


This policy on the part of the Victor 
Company was primarily inspired by their 
desire to place within reach of every Victrola 


owner the best work of 


their best artists. 


Now you can buy records that previously 
sold from $2 up to $7.50 for exactly one-half, 
with the exception of the concerted numbers, 
on which the reductions are somewhat smaller. 
For instance, records by the following artists 
that have always sold for $2 and $3 under 
this new plan may be had for $1 and $1.50. 


Caruso, Tetrazzini, Melba, Schumann- 
Heink, Amato, Scotti, Ruffo, Hempel, 
Gadski, Farrar, Destinn, Sembrich, Calve, 


Etc. 





Caruso and Farrar 
in the renowned garden scene from 


Faust 


89031—Eternelle (Garden Scene), 
formerly $4, now $2. 











Sealed Records 


THE store that sells sealed Victor records only. 
































are your only guaranty that you are the 
first to play your own records. 


This is 


Victrola Salon—Sixth Floor 


reactions of character and emotion, moves to 
its logical though unexpected conclusion, lay. 
ing bare the implacable, resistless forces of 
and heredity against which 
human soul 


destiny the as. 


piring struggles undefeated tg 


the end. 


LetTrers TO TEACHERS by Hartley B. Alex. 
ander. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 
S320. 


A consideration of the problems of edy. 
cational reconstruction as they affect our pub. 
lic schools; that is, what they can do to pro. 
mote democracy and the best sort of Amer- 
icanism. Particular attention is given to 
pageantry as a form of community art which 
the schools should cultivate. The 
of the staff of the University of Nebraska, 
and has taught aesthetics for a number of 
He has composed a number of pageants 
which have been successfully produced, includ- 
ing the “Pageant of Lincoln” for the years 
1916, 1917 and 1918. He has also written 
numerous articles on the religion and _ the 
mythology of the American Indians, of which 
he has made special studies. The present 
volume is the result of many years devoted 
to the subject. 


author js 


years. 


THe Cost or Livinc (privately printed), 
New York: Brick Row Book Shop, 480 Madi- 
son Av., $1. 


A’ personal reflection and its outcome, writ- 
ten and published with the hope of provoking 
general discussion of the ideas which it ad- 
vocates. Comment and criticism are earnestly 
requested and should be addressed to Box 
282, Yale station, New Haven, Conn. Let- 
ters will receive a personal reply and the 
most suggestive of them will be printed as an 
appendix to a second edition of the book. 


THE Winninc Ciue by James Hay, Jr. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50. 

A murder mystery. Two sleuths have di- 
vergent theories as to the identity of the 
murderer. They work hand in hand _ toward 
his discovery, each convinced that the other 
is entirely wrong. Between them the reader 
is kept bewildered and interested. 


PRUSSIANISM AND PaciFicisM by Poultney 
Bigelow. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.50. ‘ 

The two Wilhelms between 1848 and 1918, 
beginning with the flight from Berlin of the 
first when crown prince and ending with that 
of the second, his grandson. In the preface 
fine a preface as was ever written— 
Bigelow explains that much in this book is 
opposed to popular history as taught in Ger- 
many and that much more came to him through 
personal channels, yet begs the critical and 
the kindly to believe that nothing was set 
down in malice. 


-~$6 


La Bopeca Blasco Tbafiez. yy Vicente New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.90. 

In this novel the author of “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse’? draws an in- 
tense picture of the effect on the workers of 
Spain of the national traffic in wine. The 
fortunes, or rather misfortunes of the factory 
and the vineyard workers, their attempts to 
resist the capitalists and their frustrated plans 
of a general revolt, are sketched in a story 
of love, jealousy and vengeance. ‘This book is 


rated among Ibaifiez’ best. 


THe Hippen Vatiey by Muriel Hine. New 
York: John Lane Co., $1.75. 

Proving again the old adage that “the third 
time’s the charm.”’ In her youth Sheila loved 
a man hot blooded, sensual, selfish; some years 
later it was one cold, ambitious, self-absorbed; 
then she found the happy medium with sym- 
pathy, love, understanding. 


Tue Mason-Wasps by J. Henri Fabre. New 
York: Dodd Mead & Co., $1.75. 

It was Fabre Darwin called “a savant -who 
thinks like a philosopher and writes like a 
poet.” He writes much more _ interestingly 
and clearly than the majority of poets; he 
regarded scientific investigation as one of the 
great joys of life and his descriptions of his 
discoveries and observations of his friends, 
the insects, are done with a keen sense of 
humor,’ a quick sense of the dramatic, and @ 
grace and charm of expression which com- 
municate this joy to his readers. Dodd-Mead 
are publishing Fabre’s complete 
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ves works in uniform edition, translated by Alex- 
n, lay. ander Teixeira de Mattos, in uniform binding, 
ces of sold in sets or singly. 
he as- 
ed to THE ProBleM OF THE PaciFic by C. Bruns- 
don Fletcher. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
$3. 
Alex. There are an increasing number of thinkers 
, Cy who maintain that the war was fought for 
: mastery of the Far East. This book adds 
4 weight to that dictum—the unlimited expan- 
. ; - sion of the other European powers demanded 
f ~ that Germany should be ousted from the Fat 
Pet East. That done, Japan proves a menace and 
ages: must be dealt with accordingly. The author 
ia of “The New Pacific” offers further fact and 
| i argument on the subject. Preface by Sir 
os William MacGreggor. Indexed. 
raska, 
ie: THe GERMAN EMPIRE 1867-1914 by William 
‘ . 
We Harbutt Dawson. New York: Macmillan Co., 
relud- 2 vols., $5 per set. 
ye The author has long been a student of Ger- 
ritten man affairs and this history is written for 
the the general reader rather than for the scholar 
which and student, for those who wish to form 
com opinion of foreign policies independently and 
voted intelligently. Indexed. 

Tue Hauntep BooxsHor by Christopher 
ted), Morley. New York: Doubleday Page & Co., 
Madi- $1.50. 

Roger Mifflin called his store “The Haunted 
writ- Bookshop”’ because one could get into com- 
king munication with the spirits of the great writ- 

ad- ers by browsing there. He acquires a young 
estly and charming saleswomen, and the bookworms 
Box increase as by magic. A girl in the flesh dem- 
Let- onstrates that she can haunt better than any 
the spirit out of it, and the real ghosts—although 
5 an there are some—become commonplace by com- 
: parison. A thoroughly charming tale, with a 
dash of Charles Lamb and, maybe, a bit of 
Barrie. 
ot 
k ; Gone West by a soldier-doctor edited by 
di- H. M. G. and M. M. H. New York: Alfred 
& A. Knopf, $1. 
we Letters or messages communicated to two 
her women by the “spirit” of a dead man, once a 
der soldier of the Civil war and later a physician, 
and published at his request to give comfort 
to those who mourn for departed loved ones. 
1ey 
ns, “oofote 
18, . 9 
re Hear ‘‘The Chimes 
lat Three more performances of “The Chimes 
ce of Normandy” and the municipal open-air 
= opera season will close on Sunday night with 
: a grand review of the fayorite selections of 
1s the six operas rendered. St. Louis is the 
r- only city in the United States that has 
zh undertaken municipal opera and its success 
d in this venture bids fair to spread its fame 
, as far and as favorably as have the Veiled 
et Prophet festivities. Given the support ot 
the public, and the summer opera season can 
be made an annually recurring event, af- 
fording pleasure to all attending and en- 
w viable publicity to the city. The orchestra is 
the Symphony Orchestra, with reduced per- 
sonnel but including the concert master, Gusi- 
if koff, Max Steindel the ’cello solist, Frederick 
- Fischer, Mme. Delledonne and the horn _quar- 
f tette—Ugriu, Helmholz, Gilcher and Baabe. 
The soloists and assisting vocalists are of the 
e best on the American operatic stage today. 
y The ballet is the equal of any brought here 
during the winter season by New York pro- 
ducers. To all of the foregoing anyone who 
s has witnessed even one performance will 
y testify. The cast this week is as follows: 
$ MORON OEE E .noviecsevinsronieccresesronsnsecstecnen Ane iussert 
4 A ..Blanche Duffield 
; ES ETT alc itor Nell Ruth Smith 
EE ace Cereta Ross 
' ESE ae Elva Magnus 
Susanne Loretta Martin 
Henri, Marquis of Corneville..Carl Gantvoort 
l Jean Grenicheux, a Fisherman..Craig Campbell 
GOSPard, G6 MESEP eveceereccereccersecncverenee Frank Moulan 
Qi 2 ae Charles Galagher 
| foofoode 
fi Forewarned ’ 
vl ie ‘ P 
“g She was a young widow who had just 
remarried, and hubby number two was 
3 causing her much anxiety. “I cannot un- ,. 
# derstand why my husband is so fastidi- 


ous,” she confessed to a friend. “He 
scarcely eats anything. Now, my first 
husband, who died, used to eat every- 
thing that I cooked for him.” “Did you 
tell your present husband that?” queried 
the friend. “Oh, yes, of course. Why?” 
“Well, perhaps that’s the reason.” 
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Marts and ‘Money 


We have seen a few more displays of 
inflationistic excesses, with amazing ef- 
fects in the industrial department. Such 
pliable issues as Bethlehem Steel “B,” 
Baldwin Locomotive and Crucible. Steel 
established gains ranging from ten to 
thirty-three points. The price of the 
last-named stock was raised from 115% 
to 149. In March last the low record 
was 60%. It is believed that the divi- 
dend rate is 6 per cent per annum. 

Much of the demand for these singu- 
larly mobile shares is suspected to come 
from folks who have been too optimistic 
on the short side of the market. To 
obtain helpful information concerning 
the approximate size of an outstanding 
bear account is not a particularly trou- 
blesome task for plotting insiders. A 
fairly intelligent idea of the actual state 
of affairs could be derived from the 
rapidity with which Crucible Steel de- 
clined after reaching 149. It went as 
low as 132. The reaction in this in- 
stance, as well as in many other volatile 
stocks, was accelerated by spreading 
disquietude over further extensive de- 
preciation in the foreign exchange de- 
partment, where demand _- sterling 
slumped to $4.26, the lowest level since 
1851, when $3.33 was touched. Owing 
to heavy buying at and around this 
level, the quotation subsequently ad- 
vanced to $4.39, but leading financiers 
are not confident as yet that the down- 
ward sweep has culminated. They inti- 
mate that the $4 level may be touched 
in the near future. 

Relative to this, we must not forget 
that the next three months will wit- 
ness considerable expansion in British 
demand for agricultural products, cot- 
ton in especial. This staple is priced at 
the highest figures since the Civil War. 
It is not utterly absurd to believe that 
during the 1919-20 crop season the price 
may be raised as high as 45 or even 50 
cents a pound. At present the average 
is 35 cents. While there have been re- 
ports, lately, of improved weather con- 
ditions in some parts of the belt, indi- 

cations still point to a yield of less than 
11,000,000 bales. A few years ago the 
plantations produced over 16,000,000 
bales. This country still is the world’s 
main source of supply. Besides, the 
quality of Indian and Egyptian cotton is 
decidedly inferior to that of our own 
product. 

Well, as I said, the demoralization of 
foreign exchange rates has set many a 
financier and speculator thinking with 
respect to its probable influences upon 
outward trade. It is acutely realized 
that something has got to be done in or- 
der to bring about stabilization and suf- 
ficient improvement in rates, so as to 
enable foreign customers to purchase 
supplies in America in such quantities 
as our captains of finance and industry 
have been hoping for in recent months. 
Loans must be raised. The propaganda 
of economizing is making steady head- 
way in England and all other European 
nations. The British people are deeply 
impressed with the unpleasant connota- 
tions not only of their badly depreciated 
currency as measured in dollars, but 
also of the increase of two shillings 
per ton in the price of their coal. 

French drafts were quoted at 7.25 


francs the other day; parity is 5.18}3. 
At this moment the rate is 6.97 francs. 
Italian bills are valued at 855 lire, 
after a jump to 8.90. In this case also 
parity is 5.1813. 

Even checks on Switzerland have ad- 
vanced from 5.1813 to 5.75 francs in the 
last few weeks. It was largely with a 
view to bettering the Swiss rate that a 
syndicate of New York bankers de- 
cided to grant a loan of about $40,000,- 
000 to that nation. The loan will prob- 
ably consist of Swiss Government 
bonds, with the interest rate a little less 
than 6 per cent. In March, 1915, the lit- 
tle Alpine country obtained a credit of 
$15,000,000 in New York. 

There are rumors that Denmark and 
Norway likewise are about to apply for 
financial accommodation. In these cases 


the interest rates are expected to be 
a little above 6 per cent. 

The latest report of the Bank of Eng- 
land showed a rise from 12,30 to 20 
per cent in the reserve ratio. It has 
been thought. peculiar for some. time 
that the money rates in London should 
be 3 to 3% per cent, with the Bank of 
England in abnormally weak condition 
and the official rate 5 per cent. Touch- 
ing this, the London Statist makes the 
following observations: “The position 
of the London market is artificial to a 
degree. London has almost. ceased to 
be a money market in the sense we 
knew it in the period that preceded 
1914, and it cannot recover its position 
until we are really able to pay for our 
urgently needed imports of food and 
material. The market at present is very 











PRACTICAL ART 'TR.AINING 


Commercial Art, Crafts 46th 
Ilustratiory, Int erior Decoratior Year 
Orang: Eanes Mo doling Prsore 
‘or ‘ormation. write or see 
E.H.Wuerpel Director 


ST.LOUIS SCH°oL, OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY : 
Skinker Road and Lindell Boulevard, St.Louis,Mo. 























of its light. 


Is unendowed. 


one-tenth of the applicants. 


out a single failure. 


ures. 
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Has other departments of 
formed by seeing or 


THE ST. LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY 


Is a powerhouse; knowledge is power. 
Is the oldest university in the West; age kills the unfit. 


Is your school; those now in control leave no progeny as heirs. 
Your children and your children’s children remain to benefit 


Yet it competes successfully with the most cap- 
italistic institutions in the land. 


Has a faculty of 235 professors, all at your service. 


Has a student body of more than 2,000 that hail from the remotest 
corners of this planet; men from Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
and South America were in this year’s graduating class. 
our people made half the sacrifice made by some of these to 
secure an education, the halls of the University would not hold 


Hag a medical school whose graduates last year made fifty-five 

examinations before the various State Boards for license with- 
No other school in America had fifty-five 
men examined without a failure. 
Medical Association, April 19, 


Has a dental school whose examinations 
There were three schools in the U. S. that had as many as 400 
graduates examined since 1910 with less than 6 per cent fail- 

St. Louis was one of the three. 

thirty-sixth annual meeting of the National Dental Association, 


Has a Law school, which is really two schools: a Day school for 
students whose resources enable them to devote all their time 
to study; and a Night school for ambitious, energetic young 
men who work during the day and study at night. 


Has a Commerce and Finance school whose graduates are trained 
to master the complexities of the great modern corporations 
and industries; and whose earning values are quickly doubled 


rare excellence of which you may be in- 
writing the Registrar at 289 N. Grand 
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(See Journal of the American 
1919, page 1151.) 








indicate its character. 





(See proceedings of the 































































































































a Deutsche Bank, of Berlin, with refer- 


much in the position of an. individual 
who has come to certain arrangements 
with his creditors and has for the time 
being ample supplies of small change 
for pocket money, but whose balance at 
the banker’s.is totally inadequate to pay 
off heavy debts which he has incurred 
in the recent past.” 

The weekly statement of the Bank of 


ee Germany reveals gold holdings of 1,- 
© 114,529,000 marks (approximately $268,- 


000,000). A year ago, the total was 
somewhat above $600,000,000. Reichs- 
marks are rated at 8 cents bid, 
825 asked. The pre-war quotation 
was about 25 cents. There are ru- 
mors that New York bankers are con- 
ferring with representatives of the 


ence to granting a loan of $50,000,000 
to $75,000,000. Some financiers voice 
the opinion that it would be difficult to 
‘float such a loan in the United States 
at the present time. 

Despite the disagreeable multiplicity 
of strikes in various parts of the coun- 
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try, news regarding commercial and in- 
dustrial affairs continues encouraging, 
Demand for steel products is steadily 
growing, with the tendency in prices 
markedly upward. Bradstreet advises 
us that in 155 cities the aggregate value 
of June building permits was $129,052,- 
433, implying a gain of 187.3 per cent 
over the like month in 1918. In fact 
last month’s record was the best in the 
nation’s history. The previous high 
records were set in May and July, 1916. 
For the second quarter of 1919, the 
building record stands at $321,338,821, 
absolute high record for a period of 
three mouths. 

Returning to the steel trade, some in- 
teresting light is thrown on competi- 
tive conditions by the report that ship- 
plates are quoted at $88.60 at Scotch 
ports, as compared with $53 at Pitts- 
burgh. Call loans were quoted at 6 to 
12 per cent lately in Wall Street. The 
current rates are 6 to 7 per cent. Lead- 
ing lenders continue reminding brokers 
and speculators that the monetary situa- 
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We have them in all prices and teach 


Our developing and printing assure results. 


Our Prints last forever. 


Victory Binocular 


In“order to compete with a manufacturer 
who has advertised a Binocular for sale 
direct to the consumer, we are offering the 
“VICTORY” Binocular at $33.25 plus $1.66 
war tax. These Binoculars are not Army 
rejects but new glasses made by Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., the largest optical 
manufacturers in the world. 


A similar opportunity is not apt to occur again 


Erker Bros. Optical Company 
Olive Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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tion doesn’t warrant such impetuous 
bull tactics as have lately been utilized. 
This notwithstanding, the majority of 
traders remain confident of still higher 
prices. They insist that numerous stocks 
of indubitable merits still are substan- 
tially undervalued. 

They declare that speculative oppor- 
tunities are particularly good in the rail- 
road group, where the discounting proc- 
ess has so far achieved nothing of a 
truly sensational character. New Haven 
& Hartford and St. Paul common ad- 
vanced $4 and $6, respectively, in the 
last few days. However, the railroad 
problem still awaits solution at Wash- 
ington. There are hints at another in- 
crease in freight rates. If it comes, 
values of railroad stocks should regis- 
ter additional enhancement of some im- 
portance. One prominent railroad off- 
cial, of the Southern Pacific, is credited 
with the statement that another advance 
in rates would have but a trifling effect 
on the cost of living. That depends. 
My belief is that it would give us an- 
other painful demonstration of the 
“vicious circle.” 

f 


Finance in St. Louis 


They still have quite a lively market 
on Fourth Street. And quotations dis- 
play remarkable degrees of resiliency in 
leading cases, the substantial advances 
already recorded notwithstanding. It’s 
evident that St. Louisans are plentifully 
supplied with funds - for flyers in 
especially mobile issues. National Candy 
common has been to the fore again in 
the past few days, about three hundred 
shares being sold at 97 to 97.50. Three 
years ago the stock was generally con- 
sidered a poor gamble at 5. Two hun- 
dred and thirty American Bakery com- 
mon were transferred at 40 to 41. This 
stock was purchasable at about sixteen 
some months back. Fifteen Fulton Iron 
Works common brought 59; two hun- 
dred and sixty Hydraulic-Press Brick 
preferred, 50 to 51; one hundred com- 
mon, 13.8714; ten. International ” Shoe 
common, 115; seven hundred and forty 
Indiahoma Refining, 8.67% to 8.75, and 
twenty Rice-Stix D. G. second pre- 
ferred, 97.50. Granite-Bimetallic Mount- 
ing Mining (seven hundred shares) 
were disposed of at 0.65 to 0.70. The 
banking group remains rather quiet. 
Ten shares of Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company were sold at 296, and fifteen 
First National Bank at 225 to 230. In 
order to facilitate the straightening out 
of United Railways difficulties, a special 
master has recommended that the re- 
ceiver be permitted to sell $2,300,000 
certificates, the funds to be used for re- 
imbursing the War Finance Corpora- 
tion and retiring past-due Union Depot 
Railway 6s. 


Latest Quotations 


Stocks. Bid. Asked. 


Merchants Laclede Nat....... 
Nat. Bank 
First Nat. B 
Miss. Valley Trust............. 
St. Louis Union Trust.. 
Mortgage Trust 
Mortgage Guarantee . 
United Rys. pfd 

o 4s 
St. L. & Sub. Gen. 5s 
> as OE Se ee 


Kin. Tel. 6s 
Certain-teed com 


o pfd. 
Am. Credit Indem 
Mo. Portland Cement 
Ely & Walker com 

do 2d pfd. 
Int. Shoe com 


o pfd, 
Marland 


My dcanic P. Bk. com 
°o ; 

Indiahoma Ref. ........cssesese 
Granite-Bimetalltc 
Best-Clymer com 

do pfd. 
Hamilton-Brown 

Ind. Brew. ist pfd 
do 6s 

Nat. Candy com 
Wagner Electric .. 
Brocton Heel 
Scruggs ist 


Answers to Inquiries 


REGULAR, Marshalltown, Ia.—National | 
Conduit & Cable is moving in sympathy 
with issues of a similar or related char- | 
acter. Buyers feel that company’s earn-_ 
ings should be increased materially by 
revival in domestic and foreign busj- | 
ness. The latest statement, for three | 
months ending March 31, shows deficit | 
of $219,694. For 1918 the deficit was — 
$860,822. Company organized in 19]7, 
It represents merger of several com- 
panies. Holders have received no diyi- 


dends since 1917, when $2 was dis /& 


bursed. Stock has no par value. The © 
stock is a speculation, which may bring | 
liberal profits to parties who possess © 
more than ordinary patience. There's © 
a possibility that company may even- 
tually be absorbed by some larger or- h 
ganization. ig 
Cautious, St. Louis.—(1) Acme Coal, © 
quoted at 234 on the New York curb, | 
is viewed quote favorably by people who 
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Style Xa 


Price $90.00 


This beautiful type of Victor 
Victrola can be seen at our show- 
rooms in all the popular shades of 


Mahogany and Oak. Your in- 
spection is kindly solicited. 

This type of Victrola and a selec- 
tion of Red Seal Records, the price 
of which, on certain numbers, has 
just been Reduced from 25% to 50% 
from catalog list price, will be de- 
livered to your home, on payment 
of a small sum down and the balance 
monthly, to suit your convenience. 
Try our Record Approval Plan. 


Other Models from $25 to $500 


SMITH-REIS "co" 


CO. 
‘ Val Reis, Gen’! Mer. 
1005 OLIVE STREET 
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think it a bargain under present con- 
ditions in the coal industry. Earnings 
are said to be growing rapidly. There’s 
talk of heavy exports of coal to Eu- 
rope. In absence of official statements, 
definite conclusions. cannot be formed as 
to real intrinsic value. Stock is merely 
a speculation at this time. (2) Inter- 
national Agricultural common should be 
“held. | 

D. F. C., Kirkwood, Mo.—It will be 


® to your interest to retain your Inter- 


boro Consolidated preferred and Inter- 


boro-Metropolitan 4%4s. While situation - 


jis full of difficulties, owners of these 
jssues will ultimately be given a chance 


-to extricate themselves without. loss. 


Politicians have been credited with 
farge’ buying orders in recent weeks. 
Charges for transfers have been granted 
already at many points of National 


' Railways: and Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


Companies. There may be higher fares 
on subways. At any rate, make up your 
mind to see the thing through. 

STOCKHOLDER, Knoxville, Tenn.—(1) 
Pierce Oil has been somewhat inactive 
since June 1, after a rise from 16 to 
28%. The current price is 23%. The 
stock will undoubtedly be again a fea- 
ture of real interest as soon as the specu- 
lative public has decided to let up in its 
frantic desire for steel, food and equip- 
ment issues. 
tioned, financially, and it wouldn’t sur- 
prise if common dividends were to be 
initiated in the next six months. (2) 
You should stick to your Tobacco 
Products Export stock. ‘It has a good 
future. Add to your holdings in case 
of a break below 30. Now quoted at 
351%4. (3) If you have a good paper 
profit on your Studebaker, take it. Gen- 
eral market has reached that stage 
where one shouldn’t run chances of los- 
ing a substantial gnin. 
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An Educational Magnet 


In figuring the population of a large 
city little note is taken of the student 
body coming from the smaller towns 
and from the remote corners of the 
earth to that city’s various educational 
institutions. Last year the enrollment 


_at the St. Louis University alone was 


two thousand, representing the five con- 
tinents of the earth. Some came at the 
cost of great personal sacrifice and 
doubtless this, aside from the excellence 
of its curriculum and its instructors 
alike, accounts for the success of its 
graduates in the business and scientific 
world. Its medical school is without a 
parallel in that its fifty-five students who 
took examinations before various state 
boards last year passed with creditable 
and, in some cases, superior percentages. 
There was not one failure. The promi- 
nent lawyers and financiers of St. Louis 
and the world who are St. Louis Uni- 
versity alumni are living evidence of the 
equal excellence of the university’s 
other departments. The oldest university 
in the West, its generations of gradu- 


- ates grown famous reflect renown upon 


its city. In its reawakened civic pride 


» and its efforts to retain fourth place St. 
» Louis should not negect this and other 
» institutions of learning as both near and 
§ remote possibilities of increased popula- 
> tion. 


Company is solidly condi- , 





A Memory 
By Carolyn Wells. 


How well I remember our childhood’s 


diseases, 
As old recollections present them to 
view ; 
The fever and ague, the colds and the 
sneezes, 


The mumps and the measles and 
chicken-pox, too. 
The remedies mother 
quickly— 
The syrup of squills, ipecac, calomel; 
And then, if next morning we still ap- 
peared sickly, 
She called in the doctor, who made 
us get well. 


administered 


The old-fashioned doctor, 

The family doctor, 

The white-whiskered doctor 
Who made us get well. 


His eyebrows were bushy, his forehead 
was wrinkled, 
His manner was hearty, his voice deep 
and gruff; 
And through his big glasses his little 
eyes twinkled, 
As he gave us a dose of some vile- 
tasting stuff. 
He felt of our pulse, and he said, “Stick 
your tongue out!” 
He told us to stay home from school 
for a spell; 
“T’ll see you tomorrow. Good- 
morning,” he flung out, 
That old-fashioned doctor who made 
us get well. 


Then, 


The old-fashioned doctor, 

The family doctor, 

The white-whiskered doctor 
Who made us get well. 


But now we have specialized diagnos- 
ticians, 

Who take our blood pressure and 
temperature ; 
They're highly efficient, 
physicians, 

And yet they don’t always accomplish 

a cure. 
X-rays and vaccine they 
strong for; 
They pull all our teeth, 
not rebel; 
And they drag our case on till we 
secretly long for 
The old-fashioned doctor who made 
us get well. 


these modern 


are awfully 


and we dare 


The old-fashioned doctor, 
The family doctor, 
The white-whiskered doctor 
Who made us get well. 
-—From New York Life. 


foots ote 


“Waiter,” cried the diner, “there’s a 
fly in this ice pudding.” “Serves him 
right, sir,” replied the waiter; “let him 
stay there and freeze to death. He was 
in another gentleman’s soup yesterday. 
I’ll be downright glad to get rid of him.” 


—Sphere. 


Fortune Teller (reading cards)—You 
have money coming to you, but no sick- 
ness whatever. Client—That’s singular! 
I’m the new doctor across the street.— 
Kansas City Star. 
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The Problem Solved— 
“WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT”’ 


*“CICARDIPS” 


High Class Entertainment Every Night 
Under Cover and Open Air Summer Garden 
A. J. CICARDI 





EVENS & HOWARD 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pine 


Yards for City Delivery 
920 Market St. Saint Louis j 























FORE 


HIGHLANDS 0N THE HILL 


HIGH-CLASS VAUDEVILLE 
Hear MARCELLA HAMILTON Sing 
SWIMMING POOL —Dancing, Family Picnics 


TWO SHOWS DAILY IN THEATER, RAIN OR SHINE. 
BRING YOUR LUNCH BASKETS 


PERFECT sa pS IN ALL KINDS OF WEATHER FOR 25,000 PEOPLE AT 


THE BIG PLACE. 


BAND CONCERTS 














THE HEART OF 
FOREST PARK 


5 minutes from University, Union, M 
Busses from DeBa 


MUNICIPAL THEATER 





TONIGHT 


TH MUSICAL GEM 
FAMOUS COMIC OPERA 
STAR CAST 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


25c-50c-75c-$ 1.00 
Last Week of the Season of the Municipal Opera Co. 


AT 8:30 


CHIMES OF NORMANDY 


CHORUS 
















and, Laclede, Taylor, Market Car Lines 
iviere and Pershing 


AND ALL WEEK 














CHILDREN’S BALLET 






Seats at Kieselhorst’s, 1007 Olive Street 
and at Theater ahas 7 O'clock 


Farewell Concert Sunday Evening 














O ANSWER your question, ‘to advise 

you about your problems, to put our 

facilities (mechanical, 
personal) at your disposal—these are some 
of the courtesies we offer anyone who cares 
to ask for them. 


statistical or 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reseroe System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 


FOURTH and PINE’ ST. LOUIS 








{~ 
While You Are Away We Guard | 
Your Valuables 























Member Federal 
Reserve System 


U. S. Government 
Protection 


Before you go, telephone our Safe Deposit 
Department to send for your silverware, 
valuable papers, jewelry, then, if your home 
should be entered during your absence, the 
loss will be little or nothing. ' 


Call us up when you get back and we’ll 
return everything the next day. 
cial cubic-foot storage rates by the day or 
month or year make this safety plan cost 
you very little. 
Main 1583 or Central 3225 and ask for the 
Safe Deposit Department. 


Mercantile Trust Co. 


Eighth and Locust to St. Charles ii 


Our spe- 











Phone us about it. Call 
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An Excellent | =e 8 Svortsmen— 
Athletes— Everybody! 
All Year Refreshment | 


Hard-work fatigue quickly disappears 
with a bottle of chilled, delicious Colda. 
This foaming, non-alcoholic beverage 


with the hops flavor will invigorate \w the all-year-round soft drink, both 
healthful and appetizing to train: 


you—restore your “pep and add a and gain on. , 


reserve of strength for the day's petty Ns Bevo is a splendid beverage to sat- 


me . isfy that extravagant thirst that 
irritations. Any cafe or drug store has Dts alesis te team OE 


a cold bottle waiting—or any dealer will ME bring. Satisfies it without any of 
that after-feeling of fullness that 


send a case to your home. often comes with water drinking. 





You will find 


Bevo is Sold Everywhere 


Order by the case from your gro- 
cer, druggist or dealer. 


Hyde Park Plant a 


Anheuser-Busch $t. Louis 


18th and Cass Avenue ST. LOUIS 











ABSOLUTELY NON - INTOXICATING 








In ancient days the Cereal 
Beverage of the Egyptians. To- 
day the Wholesome Soft Drink 
of the American People. 


in tf Hek is not a near-beer—it is more. 4525 Olive St. fer. 
WW l|| It is a pure Health Drink, good for the 
ww” §6§6=Ss Child as well as the parent. Ordera ; 
case from your dealer, try a bottle or two, and if Pool Scrubbed Daily 
you do not find it of the palatable nicety we claim, 


return the case and full price paid will be refunded. ° 
Stade ciske bie Water Running Constantly 


GRIESEDIECK BEVERAGE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. Phone for Rates, Forest 8936 
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